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PAINLEVE still remains Prime Minister of 
France, but it is evident that his troubles 
e are by no means over, and that his strength 
in the Chamber is insufficient to maintain him at the 
head of a strong and stable Government. He does 
not seem likely indeed to survive by many weeks his 
discarded colleague and predecessor in the Ministry of 
Finance, M. Caillaux. Meanwhile the franc is going 
from bad to worse, and the financial situation is about 
as serious as it can be. If the franc falls much further 
it may reach that breaking point at which panic would 
ensue, and wild sales would drive it down not by single 
points, but by scores of points at a time. This would 
be a disaster not merely for France, but for Europe. 
Time was when some of us felt that the threat of the 
falling franc might prove a blessing in disguise, by 
forcing the Poincaréists to realise the necessity not 
merely of retrenchment, but of a pacific and conserva- 
tive foreign policy. That time, however, has gone by, 
for the Poincaréists have long lost all effective influence 
in France, and it is now to the interest of every country 
in the world to help to avert any collapse of the French 
currency. There is little, however, that any of us can 
do. London and New York can come to the rescue 
again, but not so effectively as last year. A loan of 
twenty millions sufficed then te restore confidence in 
the franc, but it is far from certain that such an opera- 
tion could be successfully repeated to-day. The fate 
of the franc is in the hands of France. It can be saved 
from the fate of the rouble and the mark only by a 
drastic policy of financial retrenchment which will con- 
vince the whole world—as well as the French investor— 
of the ability and determination of France to achieve 
& position of real financial stability. 


The Greco-Bulgarian dispute has now passed out 
of the dangerous phase. The report that the Greek 
troops had not withdrawn, as they were bidden, to their 
own lines proves to have been false. Everything is now 
normal on the frontier—except for the damage. A 
Bulgarian Commission of Inquiry declares that this is 
heavy ; the Greeks during their occupation removed 
not only all cattle, horses and furniture from the houses, 
but the whole of this year’s harvest of corn and tobacco. 
The truth of these allegations will, no doubt, be examined 
carefully by the League Commissioners who are now 
going out under Sir Horace Rumbold to Demirhissar. 
It is expected that they will be able to report to the 
Council of the League by the middle of December. 
Some doubts are expressed in Bulgaria whether a visit 
of one month will enable the Commissioners to pass any 
useful judgment on the whole matter, that is to say, 
not merely on the actual conflict, but on its causes and 
the best means of preventing the occurrence of similar 
incidents in the future. But surely Sir Horace Rumbold 
and his colleagues are not expected to produce a plan 
for turning the Balkans into a garden of paradise. It is 
for the Council of the League to do that—or at least 
to do what it can to persuade or push the Balkan 
peoples into reasonable arrangements. All the solutions 
of the Macedonian problem that have been discussed 
present difficulties. But the problem is soluble, as 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria and Greece all know. 

* » * 


Few tears will be shed over the deposition of the Shah 
of Persia. This young man was of no particular interest 
or importance to anyone save himself. He has been 
accustomed to put in more of his time on the Riviera 
than in Teheran, and for several years past the real 
ruler of Persia has been Riza Khan. Riza Khan is a 
Cossack of humble origin, who has forced his way to 
the top by his military and political talents. He has 
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been compared to Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and it is 
evident that in their personal and patriotic ambitions 
and in their modernising tendencies there are points of 
likeness between the two men. But Mustapha Kemal 
is more fortunate than Riza in the human material he 
has to work upon. If the Persians of to-day are not 
quite what they were in Hajji Baba’s time, they are 
still very far from being the people a lively reformer 
would like them to be. Riza Khan is on good terms 
with this country, and if he can maintain his policy and 
his position, British prestige in Persia will stand higher 
than it has stood since the war. In the task of achieving 
Persian unity, on which it seems he has set his heart, 
he is likely to encounter serious opposition from Soviet 
Russia. Russification is being steadily pursued in the 
North, and Riza will have his work cut out to persuade 
or compel the tribal chieftains to accept his authority. 
ok * * 


The Chinese Tariff Conference is going better than 
we had dared to hope. America has agreed to full 
customs autonomy for China in 1929, subject to her 
carrying out certain reforms, the chief of which is the 
abolition of likin. Sir Ronald MacLeay has declared 
that Great Britain adheres in principle to the American 
plan, and the Powers thus come into line. Whilst we 
welcome this advance, we must not, of course, pretend 
that all is over bar the shouting. It is easier to abolish 
likin on paper than in fact, and the American delegation 
proposes a Conference of the Powers in May, 1928, to 
decide whether the abolition has been effective. 
Another point which is made by the critics is that a 
number of other arbitrary and illegal local taxes ought 
to be suppressed together with likin. The point is 
one of substance, and we hope it will be met in the fur- 
ther discussions that are to take place. Meanwhile the 
military position is uncertain. The Peking Government 
appears to be doing its best to reconcile the leaders of 
the rival factions, and it is reported that Marshal 
Chang, General Feng and others have been summoned 
to a “* peace conference ” at the capital. Whether they 
will go, whether they will come to any agreement, and 
if they do, whether they will honour it—these things 
are on the knees of the gods. All that we can say is 
that at the moment the general situation looks a little 
more hopeful. 

* * 

The Conservatives made large gains in the Canadian 
election last week, but their small majority of 16 or 17 
over the Liberals is of no avail because the Progressives 
from the Western prairie provinces throw into the 
balance a small party which will enable Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Liberal Prime Minister, to remain in office 
in the event of his choosing to goon. The Conservatives 
cannot take office, for, although the Progressives have 
no love for Mr. King and no faith in his policies, they 
must support him in preference to Mr. Meighen and his 
Conservative policy of higher tariffs. The Conservative 
leader has more than doubled the size of his party. He 
has now a clear majority in the three prairie provinces. 
In 1921 they returned a powerful block of Farmer- 
Progressives. His victories in Ontario are in accord 
with the highest Conservative hopes. Mr. Mackenzie 


King lost his seat, and is now driven to seek refuge in a 
Quebec constituency. His fate was shared by no fewer 
then eight of his ministerial colleagues, so that at best 


the Liberal Government can be only a makeshift jn 


the interval before the next general election. That 
interval will very likely be the shortest possible, and 
the Conservatives can be in no doubt as to their early 
triumph. Mr. Mackenzie King’s mistakes and his too 
obvious manceuvres for position in the past year or two 
are doubtless sufficient to account for his losses in the 
East ; but the collapse of the Farmer-Progressives in the 
West is a phenomenon by itself. Four years ago their 
movement had a remarkable appearance of vitality, 
In the new House they are a remnant of 23. 
ok * * 


The indiscretion committed by General Charteris 
in New York, in admitting that the famous “ Kadaver” 
tale—about the boiling down by the Germans of human 
corpses to make good deficiencies in their supply of 
fats—was a pure invention, has attracted, we think, 
rather more attention than it really deserves. The 
story in its original form was so absurd that it was 
rejected at the time even by many French and English 
newspapers which were eager to seize every oppor 
tunity of asserting and illustrating the inhuman bn- 
tality of the Huns. Regarded as an invention it was 
certainly a very stupid and ineffective piece of inven- 
tion ; useless as propaganda because it could convince 
only the converted, could be believed, that is to say, 
only by those who had already learned to believe that 
the Germans were a race of sub-human monsters. In 
short, General Charteris’s admission was the confession 
merely of a blunder—not of a crime. War-time pn- 
paganda departments in all countries were always and 
inevitably lie-factories, conducted upon the well- 
recognised principle that “all is fair in love and war.” 
If they are now to be condemned for their acceptance 
of that principle they should be condemned rather 
upon those instances in which they succeeded in de 
ceiving the public than upon those in which they failed. 
Are lies ethically permissible in war time ? One might 


almost as well ask whether bombs and bayonets are | 


ethically permissible. Is it worse to deceive than 
to disembowel? We can confidently say, however, 
that a silly lie, at any rate, is as bad—or good—as 4 
dud bomb. 

* * * 

The Chairman of the Federation of British Industries 
has celebrated his return from a tour in America by 
addressing a few home truths to his fellow-manufac- 
turers. He has apparently come home convinced that 
low wages are not the best way of improving industrial 
efficiency, or of competing with American manufac 
turers. Instead, he stresses the necessity for a neW 
spirit in industry, based on good wages, fair conditions, 
and, above all, a greater willingness on the employer's 
part to admit the worker’s claim to a say in the manage 
ment of industry. These are brave words; and we 
hope Col. Willey’s fellow-employers will take them to 
heart. So far, the imagination of most of them does 
not seem to have gone further than the seeing, in wage 
reductions, of the one means to lower costs of produc 
tion. We do not know how far we should find ourselves 
in agreement with Col. Willey if he were to proceed from 
the general to the particular, and to explain in more 
concrete terms what he thinks ought to be done. But 
he has at any rate made the belated discovery that the 
most prosperous industrial country in the world 1s 
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prospering on @& basis, not of low, but of high wages, 
and that high wages are certainly not inconsistent with 
low costs of production. If he can persuade his fellow- 
employers of this, we shall be in a fair way to avoiding 
the disastrous conflict over wage-rates which seems to be 
imminent in many of our leading industries. 

* * a 


The four Fascists who ran away with a Daily Herald 
delivery van, and left it derelict in the Strand after a 
collision with some railings, have got off very lightly. 
They have been merely admonished by the magistrate, 
and bound over to keep the peace, the Director of Public 
Prosecutions having withdrawn the larceny charge 
originally brought against them. In general, we are 
certainly no advocates of severe punishment; but 
surely this sort of idiocy ought somehow to be stopped. 
These four young fools—the eldest is only twenty-five— 
very likely regard themselves as heroes, whose technical 
illegalities are approved by the authorities because 
they are carried on under the name of “ loyalism.” 
A Government which is engaged in prosecuting Com- 
munists and otherwise expressing its strong disapproval 
of “ extremist ” tendencies in the Labour ranks ought, 
in our view, to be very much on the alert to suppress 
any lawlessness among its own supporters. We are 
not saying necessarily that it ought to have pushed the 
law further against these particular misdemeanants, 
but we do say that the various kinds of so-called 
“Fascisti” in the country are becoming a public 
nuisance, and that an early occasion ought to be taken 
of dealing with the leaders who are behind the growing 
incitements to “loyalist” violence and _ illegality. 
Nothing is more calculated to force the Labour Move- 
ment into the arms of its own extremists than the 
growth of a temper of lawlessness among the professed 
upholders of law and order. The Daily Herald is 
probably grateful for the free advertisement it has 
received; but that cannot be offset against the bad 
moral effect of such foolish and provocative incidents. 

* * * 


In London, the Labour Party has gained substantially 
at the municipal elections, and now controls eight 
Borough Councils as against six, and has in all 85 more 
members than before. This is a considerable advance, 
especially in face of the vigorous campaign that has 
been waged against Labour in most of the London 
newspapers during the past few weeks, with its indis- 
criminate charges of “* Poplarism ”’ and ‘“‘ Communism.” 
As Sir Robert Donald has pointed out in a letter to 
the Times, such a “‘ negative denunciatory policy does 
not pay.” Blackguarding the Labour Party is, in the 
long run, a sure way to increase its strength. It is, 
indeed, significant that in the provinces, where there 
was much less of this nonsense, the Labour Party gained 
as arule far fewer seats than in London, despite the 
fact that there were fewer cases in which the other 
parties had definitely combined on an “ anti-Labour ” 
ticket. The total turnover of votes, even in London, is, 
as we expected, not very great ; but what change there 
is makes for the advantage of Labour, and this means 
the more because the average poll was heavier this 
year than it has been before. In London, for which 
alone figures are at present available, about 45 per cent. 
of the electors voted. This increase is due to some 
extent to more vigorous party canvassing and propag- 
andists, but we believe it also indicates a real growth 
of interest in local affairs for their own sake. Local 
politics will never have the glamour of parliamentary 
contests; but the more seriously the elector takes his 
local affairs, the more likely he is to get a secure basis 
for rational judgment on national as well as local 
questions, 


Col. Jackson has rapped Mr. Macquisten smartly 
over the knuckles for the impertinent tone of his recent 
letter to the Prime Minister. The questions of the 
Trade Disputes Act and the Political Levy are not, he 
points out, matters which can be effectively dealt with in 
a private member’s Bill. They are matters for the 
Government. But this rebuke, we imagine, does not 
mean that the moral, of which Mr. Macquisten was 
only a symptom, can be safely ignored, or that the 
campaign against the Trade Unions will necessarily be 
dropped again, as it was dropped, on Mr. Baldwin's 
intervention, early in the year. Nothing, we imagine, 
has yet been definitely settled by the Cabinet; but, 
undoubtedly, a large body of the Conservatives is 
pressing strongly behind the scenes. We deal more 
fully elsewhere with the issues involved in the contro- 
versy. We can see no case, in equity, for interfering 
with the law as it stands ; but, if the question is seriously 
raised, there are a great many matters besides the Trade 
Union levy which will have to come under consideration. 
And we are disposed to believe that the finances of the 
Labour Party will stand the light of full public inves- 
tigation a good deal better than those of the Conser- 
vative Party. A party of poor men necessarily raises 
its funds mainly by methods which are open to the 
public view; but there are a great many things we do 
not know, and should like to know, about the finances 
of the “‘ Rich Man’s Party.” If there is to be an 
inquiry, common justice demands that it, and any 
legislation based upon it, shall extend to all parties 
alike, and cover such abuses as may be found to have 
arisen in the working of any or all. 


* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain is fast extending to*new 
areas his campaign against local authorities which he 
regards as uneconomical in their administration of 
relief. He is now in serious dispute, not only with the 
Bedwellty, but also with the Bridgend Board of Guar- 
dians. In both cases, the weapon which he is using 
against the Guardians is, as at West Ham, the imposing 
of lower relief scales as a condition of authorising the 
loans without which the necessary relief cannot be paid. 
But, in the Bedwellty and Bridgend cases, a new prin- 
ciple appears to emerge. Mr. Chamberlain seems to be 
contending that the amounts paid in relief are excessive, 
not in themselves, but “‘ in view of the financial circum- 
stances of the Union.” Both these areas are in a 
condition of exceptional distress. The closing of col- 
lieries has flung thousands of men on the rates and at 
the same time deprived the Guardians of their chief 
source of income ; for the collieries which are not work- 
ing do not pay rates any more than wages. The 
Ministry of Health, apparently, treats this as a reason 
for the payment of relief at a lower level than other 
areas less distressed can afford. This is obviously a 
vicious principle—a reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
system by which the burden of maintaining the unem- 
ployed is put largely on local resources. It is, moreover, 
a principle which, if it is pressed, is bound to lead to 
trouble throughout most of the coalfields. For the 
moment, the Ministry of Health seems to be in a strong 
position; for the Guardians cannot, without its 
sanction, get the money with which to pay any relief 
at all. But a policy that may be applied with seeming 
success to a few isolated Boards is likely to provoke 
fierce resistance if any attempt is made to enforce it 
on a wider scale. Mr. Chamberlain is heading for 
trouble ; and, if trouble comes, it will reo questions 
far wider than the point directly in dispute. Our 
entire system of poor relief is utterly inappropriate 
and unjust in its incidence. Browbeating particular 
Boards of Guardians will not mend it; what is needed 
is thorough and drastic reform, based on the assumption 
by the State of the full responsibility for the maintenance 


of the unemployed. : 
A2 
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THE THREATENED ATTACK ON 
THE TRADE UNIONS 


R. MACQUISTEN has won for himself some- 
M thing of a reputation as a House of Commons 
humorist. But he was apparently in no 
jovial mood when he wrote to Mr. Baldwin last week. 

e was genuinely moved, and his appeal soared at 
its end to a height of tragic vehemence that is not 
common in modern politics. “Even if our party 
perish for a time,” he wrote, “ it will perish in the cause 
of liberty.” 

But what is this liberty which the Conservative 
zealot feels called on to defend even with the life-blood 
of his party? It is the “ industrial freedom ” and the 
“ political freedom” of the working man, violated to-day 
by unjust laws. The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 
and the Trade Union Act of 1918 stir in him the mood 
of the covenanter. Against this evil thing—Trade Union 
privilege—he feels moved to urge relentless war. His 
leaders may be lukewarm; Mr. Baldwin may have 
his doubts of the wisdom of challenging directly the 
power of the Trade Unions; but Mr. Macquisten is 
lifted above all such doubts by the truly righteous 
indignation that he feels; and he is sure that all the 
just men in the party are behind him. Has not Col. 
Jackson himself, the chairman of the party organisa- 
tion, denounced the evil thing in the name of the 
party ? And, though the Baldwins and Chamberlains 
sulk or skulk in their tents, shall not a Macquisten stand 
forth in shining armour as the champion of Conserva- 
tive principles ? 

Mr. Macquisten, in short, is both angry and heroic 
—a fact which might hardly merit serious attention, were 
not his views undoubtedly shared by a large body of 
the Conservative rank and file. Very many Con- 
servatives are spoiling for a fight with the Trade 
Unions, and desire to make these twin questions of 
the Trade Disputes Act and the political levy their 
chosen field of battle. It may not be possible for Mr. 
Macquisten to fulfil his threat of introducing a private 
member’s Bill during the coming session; but un- 
doubtedly he and a good many of his friends mean 
most strongly to force the Government to introduce 
a Bill of its own. And, whatever Mr. Baldwin’s 
personal views or judgment may be, it is possible 
that, in this as in other matters, the “ true-blue ” 
Conservatives will be powerful enough to force his 
hand. 

With Conservatives of this type, it is, we fear, of 
little use to attempt serious argument. If we urge 
that no course could be better calculated than that 
which Mr. Macquisten and Col. Jackson recommend 
to bring in a disastrous industrial struggle and greatly 
exacerbate class-hatreds, we fear they will only reply 
that the struggle is inevitable, and that their principles 
bid them enter upon it without delay and with all 
the resources at their command. Mr. Macquisten 
makes no secret of this opinion, or of his conviction 
that the “peace gestures”? beloved of the Prime 
Minister are worse than useless. ‘“‘ Christian Scientist 
methods,” he sneers, “ have been without results ” ; 
and “‘ it is now time to let the country see that in voting 
for our party they have voted for a genuine Con- 
servative Government.” Such a Government, we are 
told, must “‘ extend to every class in the community 
the protection of the law and the privileges of the 
constitution.” This fine phrase, however, serves only, 
we fear, to make a desire to turn the weapons of the 
law and the Constitution firmly against a class whose 
ways Mr. Macquisten does not happen to like. 

With Mr. Macquisten, we repeat, we do not propose 
to argue, in terms either of political principle or of 
‘political expediency. But with the many men and 





women both inside and outside the Conservative Part 
who are still unsure of the rights and wrongs of the 
case it may be worth while to attempt some sober 
discussion. Mr. Macquisten’s letter raises two ques. 
tions. He holds that the legal rights conferred op 
Trade Unions by the Trade Disputes Act are syb. 
versive of “industrial liberty,” and he regards the 
right of the Unions to raise funds for political purposes 
as subversive of “political liberty.” How far is he right ? 


The first point is by far the more important. The 
Trade Disputes Act was passed in consequence of the 
famous Taff Vale decision, which, by rendering Trade 
Union funds liable for damages resulting from strikes, 
clearly made effective strike action impossible within 
the limits of the law. To repeal the Trade Disputes 
Act would be in effect to declare strikes illegal. This 
result would indeed be secured by indirect means, 
and it would be possible for Conservative speakers 
still to declare, with their hands on their hearts, that 
the right to strike remained intact. But, if the Act 
were repealed, it is the plain truth that no Trade 
Union could possibly conduct any considerable strike 
without inviting financial ruin at the hands of the 
law. Moreover, by another clause, the right of 
*“* peaceful picketing ” would be practically abolished, 
and every Trade Union picket made amenable to severe 
penalties. 

This, we take it, is what Mr. Macquisten wants, 
But Mr. Baldwin, and the mass of the Conservative 
Party, had better think twice before they follow his 
lead. For what do they suppose would happen if 
the Trade Disputes Act were to be repealed. They 
may remember that it was the Taff Vale decision 
which raised Labour from the status of an insignificant 
group in Parliament to that of a powerful national 
party. If they want to add a million or two more 
voters at a blow to the Labour total, they can find 
no surer way of doing it than by repealing the Act 
of 1906. 

If this were all, the Labour Party and the Trade 
Unions might be content merely to thank the Con- 
servatives for decreeing their own defeat. But it 
is not all. Nothing worse could happen just now than 
that by any act of the Government strike action 
should be forced into the plane of illegality. There are 
surely risks enough ahead in our industrial course 
without creating new ones. Unless the Conservatives 
have deliberately decided to emulate the Communists 
by an open declaration of class-war, they should, just 
now above all, refrain from any provocative measure. 
The policy of prohibiting strikes, like that of wantonly 
declaring them, is no more nor less than a policy of 
class-war. It would be a piece of oppression only to 
be met by that open revolt against the law which it 
should surely be the object of any civilised Government 
to avoid by all means in its power. 

And what after all are the disastrous consequences 
which the Trades Disputes Act is alleged to have 
brought in its train—unless indeed the _ increased 
power of Trade Unionism is in itself the disaster we are 
invited to deplore? If picketing ceases to be “ peace- 
ful,” the law has its remedy; and the charge that 
Trade Unions are inclined wantonly to provoke strikes 
certainly cannot be sustained on the experience of 
the past few years. Even with the fullest protection 
from the law, they have as a rule ample reason for 
reserving the strike weapon for use only in the last 
resort. There are, of course, exceptions; but who 
will deny the general truth of what we say? Accord- 
ingly, it is difficult to perceive any case for interfering 
with the Trades Disputes Act unless the object is to 
interfere, not merely with the abuse of the right to 
strike, but with that right itself—a right as firmly 
established to-day, both in law and in equity, as the 
right to vote. 
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This proposal to repeal the Trade Disputes Act 
raises, as we have said, issues even more vital than 
the proposal to illegalise the political levy. It would 
lead to more widespread resentment, and almost 
inevitably to open breaches of a law generally which 
would be widely felt to be unjust. The average Trade 
Unionist, even though he be a loyal supporter of the 
Labour Party, is far more sensitive about the industrial 
than about the political rights of his Union. This, 
however, is by no means to say that the attack on 
the political levy would not be deeply resented and 
generally regarded as a measure of class-injustice— 
a blow delivered in an acknowledged “ class-war ” 
and to be answered in kind. Under the existing law 
Trade Unions, while they have certain special privileges, 
are also subject to special restrictions. Any ordinary 
unincorporated body is as free to engage in lawful 
political, as in any other, activities. The Trade Union 
alone—as a result of the famous Osborne Judgment— 
has not this freedom. Its right, thus taken away 
after long unquestioned exercise, was restored to it 
by the Act of 1918 only under substantial restrictions. 
It has to take a special ballot, it may spend money 
on the specified political activities only out of a separate, 
and separately raised, political fund; and it must 
exempt all who claim exemption from contribution 
to this fund. These restrictions may be well justified ; 
certainly we have no inclination to complain of them ; 
but the point to notice is that they distinguish the 
Trade Union from other unincorporated associations. 
They are exceptional; and they require special 
justification. 

Now, if Mr. Macquisten and his friends had their 
way, the right of Trade Unions to engage in political 
activities would be either taken away completely, 
or so hedged round with restrictions as to become in 
fact inoperative. Whether the proposal is to repeal 
the Act of 1913, or to amend it on the lines of the Bill 
introduced last session, the effect would be practically 
the same. The plain object in either case would be 
not merely to safeguard the conscientious objector 
(who has his protection already), but to drive the 
Trade Unions out of politics. This object would not, 
of course, be achieved, even if the Bill were passed, 
for the clock cannot be set back in such fashion or by 
such means. But, if it were achieved, the result would 
be such as we can hardly believe any sane Conservative 
to desire—namely, the driving of the Trade Unions 
out of the sphere of constitutional political action 
into a despairing attempt to secure political ends by 
mass-industrial action. The State as such would 
become the ostensible, if not declared, enemy of all 
that Trade Unionism stands for. 


In short, the danger behind the attitude of Mr. 
Macquisten and his friends is that it appears—and 
will certainly appear even more strongly to Trade 
Unionists than it does to us—to be based on a theory 
of inevitable class-conflict and a desire to load the 
scales of the law against Labour in anticipation of a 
probable increase of its industrial and political power. 
Mr. Macquisten may couch his proposals in language 
which represents him as the upholder of law and order 
against its subverters. But law and order, excellent 
in itself, may easily be turned into a cloak for oppression. 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government has of late, in its treatment 
of the unemployed, in its attitude to local authorities 
Which have Labour majorities, and in other matters, 
shown an increasingly militant and reactionary temper. 
If it were to add to these manifestations a plain declar- 
ation of war against the Trade Unions, such as Mr. 
Macquisten desires, it could hardly avoid provoking 
the conflict which Mr. Baldwin at least has so far 
professed himself eager to avoid. In taking this course, 
we believe the Conservative Party might easily commit 
Political suicide. Such a catastrophe we might, per- 





haps, be able to witness without great dismay, were 


it not for certain contingent results. For one of those 
results would certainly be the unloosing of a class 
conflict which, once openly proclaimed on both sides, 
might well prove beyond the power of any party or 
any political wisdom to control. Mr. Baldwin, we 
believe, has the sense and the understanding to see this. 
We believe only a little less surely that he has also 
strength enough to resist the fools who would push him, 
and the country, towards disaster. 


THE DANGER SIGNAL IN SYRIA 
fs French Government has at last been forced 


to treat the trouble in Syria with the seriousness 
that it deserves. General Sarrail is recalled to 
Paris, to give fuller explanations than he ever vouch- 
safed from Damascus. His place as High Commissioner 
will be filled by a civilian, as an earnest of France’s inten- 
tion, in M. Painlevé’s words, “‘to prepare and hasten, 
in conformity with the mandate, the moment when the 
peoples of Syria shall be capable of governing themselves.” 
We hope this rather vague promise is not, as the cynics 
suggest, merely an attempt on M. Painlevé’s part to spoof 
his adversaries at home. It is urgent, not only for her 
own but for everybody else’s sake, that France should 
work out a new policy in Syria. The failure of her old 
policy has raised a danger signal for all the Middle East. 
There are critics, as we are well aware, who maintain 
that no change of policy will be of much avail. The 
mandate system, they argue, is humbug. It is not founded 
on the consent of the inhabitants of the mandated territory, 
but on the selfish interests of the mandatory Power. 
Syria, Palestine, Iraq, are in reality French or British 
colonies. France and Britain, though theoretically respon- 
sible to the League of Nations for their government, can 
in fact do pretty much what they like with them, provided, 
of course, that they do not provoke their native subjects 
too far and thus make the task of suppressing them too 
costly. We do not agree with that view of the matter. 
It is true that when the mandates were allotted, the con- 
sultation of the peoples concerned was perfunctory, though 
it is difficult to see how it could have been otherwise. 
It is true also that the mandatory Powers have not always 
behaved as they should have done. There have, indeed, 
been crying scandals such as the Bondelswart affair in 
South-West Africa, and the recent bombardment of 
Damascus. But that does not prove that the system is 
inherently rotten. Nobody suggests that the British 
administration in Palestine is a rule of oppression carried 
out solely in British interests. The Palestinian Arabs do 
not object to our mandate in itself, but to the undue favour 
which they allege it shows to the Jews. Critics at home 
object to it precisely because, as they allege, it serves no 
British interest. And they object to our commitments 
in Iraq for the same reason. Even if we take the worst 
cases—the Bondelswarts and Damascus—there is still a 
great deal to be said for the mandate system. In the 
Bondelswart affair the South African Government had 
a bad quarter of an hour when it was arraigned before 
the bar of international opinion, and though it tried to 
make the best of a bad case, it knew that the case was 
bad and it learned, as we believe, a salutary lesson. In 
Syria we hope the French are in process of learning the 
same lesson, a lesson which they would not have learned—or 
which they might have interpreted rather differently—had 
their hands been as free in Syria as in Morocco. 
Suppose, however, that we admit the mandate system 
is ideally sound, ought we not then to exact the highest 
possible standard in carrying it out? Ought we not to 
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give the League stronger powers to call offending manda- 
tories to account? Ought we to be content with the 
Permanent Mandates Commission? That body has no 
executive power; it can only demand reports and give 
publicity to its dissatisfaction if it finds the mandatory 
has failed in his duty. And a Great Power can largely 
nullify the effects of that, by acting as France has acted 
in the present crisis and getting the consideration of its 
report postponed to a less awkward moment. But it is 
easier to sympathise with these objections than to find a 
way out of the difficulty. It is impossible for the Council 
of the League either to dictate day to day policy to its 
mandatories, or itself to exercise mandatory powers. 
It is not even the simple matter that some of the critics 
seem to think it to relieve a mandatory State of its mandate. 
** France ought to resign her mandate for Syria,” they 
ery. But, apart from the technical difficulties which we 
need not discuss here, how is France to be made to resign 
her mandate against her will? It is idle to talk of the 
League of Nations as though it were a Trade Union 
or a cricket club. The League, as we know, does and 
can only do what its most powerful members wish it to 
do. And the mandate system, like the rest of its activities, 
depends on their good will and honesty of purpose. 


But let us come down from principles to facts, and ask 
whether we really want France to “ resign”’ from Syria. 
Supposing she did, who would, or could, take the mandate ? 
The answer is plain enough: No one. The Syrians would 
then be free to manage their own affairs. Now, we daresay 
they are capable of doing that with satisfaction to them- 
selves at any rate, and we are not opposed to the idea of 
an independent Syria. But it is desirable to consider the 
possible effects in Western Asia of translating the idea 
into practice immediately. One obvious possibility is 
that Syrian independence would be a very short-lived 
thing. If we are to be honest about the present state of 
the Middle East, we must admit that it is a mass of dis- 
contents, of racial and religious hostilities, of sinister 
ambitions and fanaticisms. The main, if not the only 
restraint, is the influence of Great Britain and of France. 
The influence of both, no doubt, rests fundamentally on 
force. But force need not mean violence or injustice, 
and so far as our position in Palestine and Iraq is concerned 
we are entitled to say that it does not mean either of these 
things. We are, indeed, entitled to go further and to say 
that we are doing what we can to substitute other influences 
for that of force. The French in Syria, we may assume, 
started with good intentions, though they have backslided. 
What is important now is not so much that they should be 
punished for their fault—they have in fact punished them- 
selves pretty severely—as that they should be brought 
back to their earlier good intentions, that, in a word, M. 
Painlevé should straightway set about fulfilling the promise 
he has made this week. 


The task that faces us—and by us we mean Britain and 
France—in the Middle East is twofold. It is in the first 
place to keep the peace, and, secondly, to get the peoples 
of Western Asia into the way of keeping the peace themselves 
when we have gone, as go we must presently. We do not 
pretend that it is an easy task; it may prove to be an 
impossible one. There are the Turks to be reckoned with ; 
there are nationalist Arabs, Pan-Arabs, Anti-Zionist 
Arabs, and Bedouin Arabs who fit into no scheme. There 


is Feisul in Iraq and his brother Abdullah in Transjordania 
and Ibn Saud in the Nejd. There is a Kurdish problem 
and a Persian problem. And behind the chances of con- 
flict between Turk and Arab, or Turk and Kurd, or Arab 
and Arab, there is the chance of a combination of all, 
or many, of the Moslem peoples against the domination 
of the West. 


We do not ourselves believe that Pan- 
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Islamism is a pressing danger ; but it is nevertheless some. 
thing that needs to be guarded against by the greatest 
prudence and tact. And it is not safe to assume that 
religious fanaticism is of no more account in Asia now 
that Mustapha Kemal Pasha has abolished the Caliphate 
and comes to the Assembly at Angora in a top-hat and 
dress-clothes. 

There is, besides the internal troubles of the Middle 
East, another peril that is thought to be threatenj 
from Europe. The rumour is persistent that Signor 
Mussolini is meditating a “ colonial adventure,” and that 
this adventure means an attack on Turkey. It is saiq 
that he has his plans laid and that they even include ap 
agreement with the Soviet Government not to interfere 
with him. Despite his notorious vanity and the temper 
of his Fascist youth, we hesitate to believe that he would 
embark on such an enterprise. But a great many people, 
both inside and outside of Italy, do believe it, and there is 
certainly nothing intrinsically improbable in the ides. 
Any aggressive movement of this sort might be, and we 
should hope would be, nipped in the bud by the League 
of Nations, which has just given evidence of a new spirit 
in its handling of the Greco-Bulgarian affair. Greece, 
it is true, is not Italy; but we have yet to discover why 
Europe should be much more afraid of Signor Mussolini 
than of General Pangalos. Suppose, however, that the 
League were paralysed by a general upheaval in the Middle 
East; that would offer Mussolini his chance of butting 
in successfully. Such an upheaval is possible. The 
danger will not be averted by France divesting herself 
of the Syrian mandate, as angry English idealists and 
angry French realists are demanding she shall. It will 
only be averted by a new policy that will enable France to 
retrieve her position by conciliating the Arabs whom she 
has so insanely provoked. 


THE VICEROYALTY OF INDIA 


HE Viceroyalty of India is not only the highest 
executive office in the gift of the Crown. It is 
an office that seems to become more and more 

difficult to fill, if we may judge by the eagerness and anxiety 
with which the qualifications of possible candidates are 
discussed during the later months of the retiring Viceroy’s 
term of office. The succession to the Earl of Reading 
had evidently aroused a good deal of heartburning in Con- 
servative high quarters, for the rumours have been flying 
about ever since the present Government was formed and 
they have brought in a curious variety of names. A list 
of speculative nominees which included such odd contrasts 
as Earl Beatty and Viscount Cecil, the Earl of Birkenhead 
and Lord Eustace Percy, may be looked upon as a curiosity 
of the time; but it affords evidence of a change of view 
as to the special character of the Indian Governor-General- 
ship. The days are gone when a Prime Minister had only 
to choose, from the titled members of his party, a man who 
would make a good figurehead, had a wife who liked 
pageantry, and did not object to five years of exile. 
The first thing to say about the appointment Mr. Baldwin 
has made is that it creates a rather interesting precedent. 
Mr. Wood is the first Cabinet Minister to go out as Viceroy. 
Canning was Postmaster-General in the Palmerston Min- 
istry when he became the last Governor-General under 
the East India Company in 1855; and Mr. G. N. Curzon 
was Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs when, in 1898, 
Lord Salisbury removed a troublesome young colleague 
from Whitehall, while lending a hand towards the fulfil 
ment of the Curzonian ambition. But the Cabinet & 
not, as a rule, regarded as an immediate recruiting-gro ; 
for the Viceroyalty, and it must be an unprecedented ci 
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cumstance that the Baldwin Ministry contains no fewer 
than five or six men who were considered to be possibilities 
for India. In appointing Mr. Wood, the Prime Minister 
has chosen, on the whole, the least conspicuous public 
man upon whom the choice has fallen for more than thirty 
years—indeed, since Gladstone selected Lord Elgin, an 
unmistakable nonentity, as successor to Lord Lansdowne. 
To say this is not to condemn the present appointment, 
or to underrate the merits of the Viceroy-Elect. Mr. Wood 
is a valuable member of the Conservative Party. He is 
admired and trusted for his fine character and for his 
serious conception of public duty. In two Cabinet posts— 
Education and Agriculture—he has been a conscientious 
departmental chief. And he has shown himself to be one 
of those comparatively rare men who are educable by events, 
for, under the pressure of his experience, he passed from 
Tory Diehardism to the form of Liberal Conservatism which 
the country thinks of in association with the present 
Prime Minister. None the less, it remains true that Mr. 
Wood is less prominent as a public man than any Viceroy 
of the past generation. Minto, in 1905, was a small figure, 
but he had been Governor-General of Canada. Lord 
Hardinge, chosen by Morley five years later in firm opposi- 
tion to King Edward’s pressure on behalf of Kitchener, 
carried the prestige of long service in the Foreign Office. 
Lord Chelmsford, sent out in the middle of the War, had 
held an Australian Governorship. Lord Reading was 
Lord Chief Justice and had filled a series of great public 
offices. From the standpoint of India two short terms of 
minor Cabinet office make a less satisfying preparation 
for the Viceroyalty than any of the foregoing. But, after 
all, the question of Mr. Wood’s fitness has little or nothing 
to do with the work he has done, or been permitted to do, 
in England. India will test him, as it has tested all his 
predecessors, in relation to his general intelligence, his 
power of decision, and his ability to compass the most 
challenging, and the most fascinating, task of governance 
in the world. 

The position and authority of the Viceroy of India 
remains curiously undefined. In quiet times it does not 
call for definition, and every Viceroy sets sail from England 
in the devout hope that a quiet lustrum may be his lot. 
The Carlylean paradox, “Happy is the country whose 
annals are vacant,” can never seem truer to anyone than 
to the man who is taking hold of the rudder in India. 
He knows that if in his time it should be more or less 
exemplified, there will be no need for him to worry over 
the limits of the authority wielded by the Governor- 
General-in-Council or the degree of his submission to the 
Secretary of State. And, as a matter of fact, the question 
seldom arises in any serious form. Generally speaking, 
the Viceroy of India is let alone by Whitehall; although 
m recent years it has been usual for the Simla Secretariat, 
unofficially, to state the contrary, and for that vigilant 
Service organ, the Pioneer of Allahabad, to complain that 
arrogant and meddlesome Secretaries of State have made 
dangerous encroachments upon the rightful power and 
privilege of the Governor-General and his advisers. It is 
hot at all difficult to discover the origin of all such com- 
plaints. They began in the important, and very interesting, 
five years during which John Morley was at the India 
Office; and the body of material which supplies nearly 
all the references is the famous second volume of Morley’s 
Recollections, containing the weekly letters addressed to 
Lord Minto at Simla and Calcutta. Morley’s’ doctrine 
was never in doubt. He believed, not only in the suprem- 


acy of the Secretary of State over the Government of 
India, in large matters of policy and executive decision, 
but also in the necessity of regular consultation between 
the Government of India and the India Office, and in the 
dispatch of constant and detailed instructions from 






London. 


In 1909-10, when the Councils Bill was under 
discussion, and the first important modifications of the 
old autocratic government were being made, such con- 
sultation and instruction were clearly unavoidable. And 
even more, perhaps, ten years later, when the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution was being hammered out in 


London. There can be no controversy as to the final 
constitutional authority of Crown and Parliament; but 
during the period between Morley and Montagu resentment 
was frequently expressed in India against what appeared 
to be the tendency of the India Office to meddle in the 
day-to-day routine of the administration. The resentment 
became alarm at one stage, when Mr. Montagu, as Under- 
Secretary, referred in the House of Commons to the 
Governor-General as the “agent” of the Secretary of 
State. The word was more unfortunate than inaccurate, 
and it started one of those long and acrimonious contro- 
versies which, since the days of the East India Company, 
a careless phrase, or the careless use of a technical term, 
could be relied upon to provoke. The fact, however, 
is that since Morley’s day—if we omit, for special reasons, 
the Montagu period—the Governor-General has had 
very little cause to fear any over-zealous activity on the 
part of the India Office, or any undue watchfulness or 
pertinacity of questioning in the House of Commons. 
Lord Hardinge, through the whole of his term, which 
included nearly two years of war, was certainly not ham- 
pered from London; and Lord Reading, now nearing the 
end of his fifth year, is in a position to assert that in a 
time of extraordinary difficulty and not infrequent peril, 
he has enjoyed the good fortune of governing India without 
coming into collision with the Secretary of State over a 
single matter that has found its way into the Press. 

Lord Reading, indeed, has been fortunate beyond the 
experience of most of his predecessors. He went out in 
1921, the first year of the Montagu Constitution. It was 
a moment of grave danger and anxiety. The first elections 
to the Legislative Councils had been boycotted by the 
Swarajists, and as a consequence the new régime had a 
miserable beginning. Mr. Gandhi was touching the highest 
point of his influence with the Indian multitude. There 
was abundant evidence that the Non-Co-operation crusade 
and the economic boycott had conquered great masses 
of the Indian people, especially in the villages. Lord 
Reading, to begin with, displayed a caution that caused 
more than a little misgiving in the executive Services. 
Because he invited Mr. Gandhi to confer with him in private, 
he was accused of paltering with sedition. Because he 
preferred to wait a few months before sanctioning the 
prosecution of the Ali brothers, leaders of the revolutionary 
Khilafat movement, he was suspected of being unable 
to make up his mind. The truth of the matter is that 
during the year before the arrest and trial of Mr. Gandhi, 
in 1922, nothing would have been easier than for the 
head of the Indian Government to make a mistake, or a 
series of mistakes, that might have been fatal to the 
restoration of order and of British authority. Lord 
Reading avoided those mistakes, and thus gained valuable 
time, and made possible the successful administration 
of the past two years. He has, undoubtedly, been assisted 
in varying degrees by the collapse of Non-Co-operation 
and the repeated mistakes of Mr. Gandhi, by the failure 
of the Khilafat agitation, by the death of C. R. Das, and 
by the personal and sectional disputes and the distracted 
counsels from which the Swaraj party has suffered. He 
has had the steady assistance of an Executive Council 
containing a number of excellent men. All these events 
have tended to reduce the load of difficulty which Lord 
Reading inherited from Lord Chelmsford, but the enumera- 
tion of them should not detract from the praise that 
belongs of right to the Viceroy who is now approaching 
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the end of a term of office that has been as heavily charged 
with responsibility as any period in the history of the 
British connection with India. So far at all events as 
we can at present read the signs, Lord Reading may hope 
to hand on to Mr. Wood a charge far less onerous than 
the one he took over in 1921. 


HATS 


T is almost impossible to convert a Turk to Christianity, 
I but it is apparently easy enough to persuade him 
to wear a Christian hat. I did not know till I opened 
Wednesday’s Times that the fez had been abolished by 
law in Turkey, and that Turkish statesmen must now 
go to their duties hatted like English dukes. In recent 
years we have heard of the doom of the tall hat almost 
as often as we have heard of the doom of the Christian 
religion. But the Christian religion and the tall hat 
both survive. Even a world-war in which each of 
them was an almost intolerable inconvenience resulted in 
nothing worse for them than a temporary obscuration. 
It is easier to make an end of an empire than to make 
an end of the tall hat. So long as man aspires to the 
highest form of respectability, the gleam of a tall hat will 
continue to light him on his way from the cradle to the 
grave. Not that the tall hat is among the most ancient 
institutions of the earth. It is said to have been invented 
in Florence as recently as 1760, and to have become the 
mark of a civilised man in the most civilised parts of 
Europe only a little more than a hundred years ago. 
Socrates did not wear a tall hat, nor did the Twelve Apostles, 
nor did Milton wear a tall hat as he dictated Paradise Lost. 
Yet no sooner did men in great numbers begin to wear 
it than they realised how inconceivable was a life of 
respectability without it. To them the world before the 
coming of the tall hat seemed to lie among the mists of 
the Dark Ages. The tall hat was to the gentleman what 
the crown was to the king. Ennobled in this fashion, 
even the most worthless human being went about in the 
security of a disguise. There are magical hats in fairy- 
tales that give all sorts of strange powers to their wearers, 
but no hat in a fairy-tale ever produced more magical 
effects than this. If you wore a tall hat, indeed, you 
were immediately recognised by thousands of people as 
a gentleman, whether you were a gentleman or not. One 
of the most deplorable consequences of the decline of the 
tall hat is that you cannot tell whether a man is a gentleman 
or not at a glance. Certain moralists may think that 
this proves the tall hat to be an evil thing and an 
assistant in hypocrisy. I do not agree with them. The 
great thing about the tall hat was that the man who wore 
it instinctively did his best to live up to it and to make 
his life worthy of it. If he was wearing a tall hat, he 
shrank from committing a crime that would have disgraced 
it. Very few murders have been committed by men in 
tall hats. Burglars in tall hats are almost unknown 
outside the cinema. It is only the very worst kind of 
criminal—the kind that robs the widow and the orphan 
—who can commit a crime in a tall hat with a good con- 
science. The ordinary man, however, with a silk hat 
on his head, at once becomes sober, austere, and almost 
honest. Had Tennyson been writing of any one but a 
prince, he would perhaps have made him wear, not the 
white flower of a blameless life, but the black topper of a 
blameless life. Give the ordinary man a tall hat, and he 
will find it 50 per cent. easier to obey the more reasonable 
of the Ten Commandments. 
In our own time, the decline of the tall hat has been 
accompanied by the spread of revolutionary ideas not 
only in morality but in politics. How many revolutionaries 
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have you ever known who wore tall hats? Mr. Cunning. 
hame Graham has undoubtedly worn a tall hat even op 
his way to make revolutionary speeches, but he has wor 
it as though defying it to corrupt the brain beneath jt, 
H. M. Hyndman also wore a tall hat, but this was probably 
with a view to persuading the bourgoisie that a social 
revolution could be as respectable as church-going. Ip 
any case neither Mr. Cunninghame Graham nor Hyndman 
was ever a typical revolutionary or the sort of man against 
whom barricades were put up in Downing Street. The 
true revolutionary is a man in a velour hat. There is g 
certain lack of rigidity about it that influences the brain 
and makes a man not care what happens. He does not 
care what happens to his hat, and he does not care what 
happens to the constitution of his country. If a man 
wears a tall hat, he knows that he must be careful. He is 
nervous of rain. He scents danger even in children and 
kittens. The man in the soft hat can afford to laugh 
at such things and to “damn the consequences ”—a 
dangerous frame of mind in a world in which the conse. 
quences are so often extremely unpleasant. Hence, no 
doubt, the movement in recent years for the revival of the 
bowler hat. The bowler hat does not transform its wearer 
as the tall hat does, nor does it bring home to him » 
profound a sense of his responsibilities. But at least it 
is rigid like the laws of virtue, and does not positively 
incite to looseness of thinking and of behaviour. Nearly 
all the men I know who have gone back to the bowler 
are men who believe in the existence of the moral law. 
Mr. William Bowler, the Southwark hatter who first designed 
it, may not be entitled to a place among the great moral 
influences in English history, but he deserves a niche 
among the minor moralists who left the world more respect- 
able than they found it. If Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
would only take a leaf out of his book and either offer 
a bonus to everyone who wore a bowler hat or persuade 
Parliament to pass a law making the wearing of either 
bowler hats or tall hats compulsory, I am convinced he 
would do more to undermine Communism than by 4 
thousand fiery speeches against Moscow. The Daily 
Mail, indeed—a paper with which I do not always find 
myself in agreement—was wise enough some years ago to 
realise the importance of the right sort of hat in the 
national life, and offered a prize of £100 to the designer 
of the best new hat for men. Forty thousand designs 
were sent in, and the prize was awarded to an ex-soldier 
who designed an improved kind of bowler—a hat, indeed, 
that looked like a bowler that had hopes of becoming 4 
tall hat when it grew up. Had the nation done its duty 
at the time, and followed the noble lead given by the 
Daily Mail, we should have seen the rising tide of soft 
hats stayed and Communism would have been remembered 
only as a bad dream. For a hard-hatted nation is a hard- 
headed nation. Well was it said of old that, if a man 
were permitted to make the hats of a nation, he need 
not care who should make the laws. 

In many of the affairs of life, the importance of the hat 
has long been recognised. According to the Jewish tradition, 
a man must wear a hat when in the Synagogue. Christians 
do not go so far as this: if they had, there might have been 
fewer heresies. But Christians at least compel women 
to wear hats or some comparable head-covering in church. 
In recent years the clergy have been forced on several 
occasions to reprimand women for coming into church 
and even appearing as bridesmaids with their heads im- 
properly covered. This has been denounced as “ indecent’ 
and as “ part of the whole irreverence of modern life.” 
There is a theory apparently that the uncovered hair of 
women is a temptation to the angels, though I have seen 
many a hat that seemed to me to be at least as tempting 4 
the hair beneath it. Women, however, need not rush to 
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the conclusion that this is another example of unfair 
discrimination against their sex. Men, too, labour under 
as severe compulsions. There are occasions in the House 
of Commons on which no member is allowed to raise a point 
of order unless he is wearing a hat. It does not matter 
whose hat, so long as he is wearing it, and many a great 
statesman has risen to address the Speaker with a hat 
several times too small for him tilted on his crown. If 
ridicule could kill a good custom, this custom would have 
perished long ago. But the English are a long-headed 
nation who realise that a man wearing a hat is less likely 
than another to be guilty of unreflecting and unseemly 
behaviour, and the custom is likely to survive as long as 
the British Constitution itself. Men of good will, 
indeed, are once more beginning to see that we must take 
our hats seriously if the situation is to be saved. All 
these rituals that have been mentioned are simply means 
by which the Church and the State pay the hat the honour 
that it is due. One of the most hopeful signs in recent 
politics was the return of that great authority on hats, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, to office. A man who does not 
trifle with his hats is not likely to trifle with the nation’s 
money. Another excellent sign of the national health 
was the fact that some time ago at a local election seven 
out of the fourteen candidates were either hatters or men 
engaged in some section of the hat-industry. But, for the 
sake of their fellow countrymen, hatters must become 
more ambitious. England hath need of them, not only 
in local, but in national politics. Some foolish person 
once invented the phrase, “‘as mad as a hatter,” and this 
has apparently so depressed members of the industry 
that no hatter has ever yet been Prime Minister of England. 
But let them take heart. There have been madder men 
than hatters in the Cabinet. There are madder men 
than hatters in the Cabinet to-day. But, perhaps, the 
hatters are better employed outside Parliament. It is 
better to manufacture hats than to talk through them. 
If they went into Parliament, it might only result in their 
doing both. ¥. ¥. 


M. SPAHLINGER AND 


TUBERCULOSIS 


II.—PRACTICAL. 

IRST there is the problem of bovine tuberculosis. It 
fk is of immense importance in all the countries of the 

temperate zones. Millions of money are involved. It 
concerns the meat interests and the dairy interests. These 
are not all. Despite the deplorably hasty assertions of 
Koch in London a quarter of a century ago, we now know 
positively that bovine tuberculosis can and does infect our 
children through tuberculous milk. Tuberculous meat 
is not a serious question, except as regards the loss to the 
farmer, for it does not infect us, thanks partly to inspection 
and partly to cooking; but tuberculous milk is a universal, 
potent, everyday source of human infection, and we have 
done little about it in more than forty years since the 
bacillus was discovered, beyond the invention of bacterio- 
logical tests for the presence of tubercle in cattle, and a 
certain degree of increased care in the application to milk 
of such processes as pasteurisation and pulverisation, of 
which the latter certainly deals with the infection. But we 
have many thousands of deaths in this country alone every 
year, caused by milk infection, which our existing methods 
have failed to prevent. 

Elsewhere I have adduced evidence, obtained in North 
America and elsewhere, that if we applied the principles of 
heliohygiene, as I call it, to cattle, they would suffer no more 
from tubercle than the children at Dr. Rollier’s school in 





the sun; and I remind the reader thereof in order that we 


may see our problem steadily and whole. But long years 
must pass before we have taught our dairy-farmers the 
laws of bovine hygiene. In Switzerland itself, at least as 
blindly as in any country on earth, the dairyman purposely 
keeps his cattle in humid darkness, in order to get more 
bulk of milk from them; nor has Rollier’s work affected 
their practice one iota as yet. Hence, in a word, the vast 
problem of bovine tubercle remains and cries for solution. 

What, then, of the cattle which one sees on M. Spah- 
linger’s estate outside Geneva, and which he immunised 
nine years ago, so that ever since they have been perfectly 
indifferent to doses of tubercle bacilli, in quantities 
probably at least many thousands of times greater than 
could ever enter them under natural conditions? The 
answer of those who have studied the facts at first hand is 
that M. Spahlinger has indeed given us, now many years 
ago, the means whereby, when we please, we may abolish 
bovine tuberculosis, as Jenner (and the Eastern pioneers of 
inoculation before him) gave us the power, a century and 
a quarter ago, to abolish smallpox, and recent bacterio- 
logists the power to abolish typhoid and the paratyphoid 
fevers. 

We may say that the evidence, in these immunised cows, 
was not checked by any public committee and that we need 
more. Let us, then, take steps for public, controlled, 
crucial tests of the most rigorous description. They 
should be undertaken henceforth. Nothing could be more 
welcome to M. Spahlinger or to any other honest investi- 
gator in like case. There is no doubt in his mind, or in 
those of his friends, that the result would be decisive. But 
I certainly do not consider that M. Spahlinger, who has 
already spent all his fortune and more on his researches, is 
now called upon to provide the funds for such experiments. 
If he had any funds available he would, I believe, imme- 
diately address himself to the problems of cancer, as I have 
urged him to do, in view of the recent discovery of the 
causal parasite of that disease. The utter mystery to me 
is in the failure of the vast financial interests concerned to 
act effectively long ago. One can only conclude that they 
are cursed with the stupidity which is the plague of European 
capitalism to-day and against which, as we know, the gods 
themselves fight in vain. 

The cost of the necessary tests would be a bagatelle. 
Thereafter the interests should tumble over each other for 
the rights to employ M. Spahlinger’s methods. All the 
details are not available, and there are excellent reasons why 
they should not be. The late Professor Ehrlich, one of the 
few most mighty benefactors of mankind, took the same 
course with the construction of his “ salvarsan,” in the 
public interest, and rightly so, as the event proved. What- 
ever sum M. Spahlinger should ask for his methods of 
preventing bovine tuberculosis—money to be used, I need 
hardly say, upon further research, upon cancer, as I hope 
—the boon he has found will be a free gift to mankind. 

Second, there is the far more important problem of human 
tuberculosis—far more so even though we realise the fashion 
in which the bovine leads to the human, for even without 
that we should still have by far the greater part of human 
tuberculosis. The principles of vaccine preparation apply 
equally to the immunisation of cattle and mankind alike. 
No financial arrangements to which M. Spahlinger may 
consent for the bovine vaccine will ever be such as to 
prevent him from publishing, in complete form, the details 
of the preparation of his products for mankind, so soon as 
that can be done without such risks as incompetent imita- 
tion. I have M. Spahlinger’s personal assurance—than 


which no one who knows him could wish more—that 
he will never commercialise his preparations for mankind. 
He has already refused several offers of immense sums, 
from certain of the largest chemical firms, to do so. 


What- 
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ever may be dubious or need further inquiry, it is certain 
that M. Spahlinger has no mercenary interest in his work 
whatever. If he were a little less unconcerned about money 
he would not be in the serious financial difficulty which is 
holding up the preparation of the materials for which 
so many offers, running into hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, have been made by persons who proposed to make 
a monopoly of the products, and with whom, therefore, 
he will have nothing to do. 

Since my visits to Geneva and return to England, Sir 
Alfred Mond, who, as Minister of Health, received most 
favourable accounts of this work from expert officers of 
the Ministry whom he sent to investigate it, has made 
a public speech on behalf of it and headed with a donation 
from himself a fund to save the superb equipment and 
precious animals at Carouge from M. Spahlinger’s creditors. 
Readers of my previous article who have availed themselves 
of the chance there given to study the evidence at their 
leisure for themselves will now be in no doubt as to the 
magnitude of the possibilities involved. Our sanatorium 
system is an improvement on what went before it, but that 
is the utmost we can say for it, for it is a pitiful and costly 
failure. We spend about a million pounds a year on it— 
only a small fraction of the total cost of tuberculosis— 
and we cure, perhaps, fourteen patients in a thousand. 
The great reforms in the practice of life which I have 
long advocated and which would make an end of tuberculosis 
will come some day, but not in time to save these patients. 
M. Spahlinger’s researches offer us a short cut to the solu- 
tion of the problem. His curative preparations and his pre- 
ventive vaccines have long and numerous enough records 
behind them to persuade their students that they meet 
our need. All that a man hath will he give for his life: 
and yet we lose nearly a thousand lives in this country alone 
every week from tuberculosis, apparently for lack of financial 
arrangements which would benefit all mankind—except 
such vested interests as those in Switzerland itself, which 
depend upon a constant and ample supply of patients to 
sanatoria. From them no help is to be had: nor from the 
medical profession in Switzerland, whence the doctors 
still send cases to Berck in France to be treated by the 
method of their fellow-countryman Rollier in Leysin, an 
incomparably better place, as I who have visited both can 
testify. That fact illustrates the old adage about a prophet 
and his honour. There remains the enlightened professional 
and public opinion of our own country. The insurance 
companies should take up the matter, and the British 
Legion, which addressed an inquiry about it to myself 
several months ago, unfortunately before I could return 
any positive answer. 

At this point I must close for the present, reminding 
readers that these articles have not attempted to present 
the evidence for their contentions, because that is utterly 
beyond their space limits, and because it is freely available 
to every reader who will ask for it.* The study of it will 
demonstrate that the matter cannot rest here. M. Spah- 
linger himself, in my view, is not called upon in this field 
to do any more, but to proceed now to the study of cancer. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE CIVILISATION OF ITALY 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sm,—In Tue New Sraresman of October 31st you raise 
the question as to whether it is possible “to regard Signor 
Mussolini’s Italy as a civilised country.” Allow me to answer: 
Mussolini’s Italy is a civilised country which is ruled by means 
of uncivilised methods. Belgium did not cease to be a civilised 
country when the German army was occupying it and ruling 
it by military, i.c., barbarian, methods. This is also the case 
of Italy to-day. 

I admit there is a difference. The German army entered 
Belgium by force; and the Belgian people was not responsible 


* From Mr. David Masters, 23 Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. 
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for the methods by which it was ruled during the war. Fascists, 
on the contrary, are a fraction of the Italian people; they 
have organised and armed themselves and have conquered 
power without the Italian people having effectively resisteq 
them ; and they retain power without the Italian people over. 
throwing them. Therefore the Italian people are responsible 
for the barbarian methods by which it is being ruled. 

I would ask anyone reasoning in this way to discriminat, 
between two different facts: (a) In Italy it has been possibje 
for the Fascists to organise and arm themselves and conquer 
power; (b) The Italian people do not overthrow the Fascist 
Government. 

It is easy to explain fact (b) without the hypothesis of the 
uncivilised country: the Italian people do not overthroy 
the Fascist Government for the same reason that the Belgian 
people were unable to get rid of the German military occupation, 

Fact (a) remains. Here the responsibility of the Italian 
people cannot be gainsaid, in so far as it allowed what has 
happened to happen. Having done so, it is now difficult to 
get rid of the consequences of what has happened. 

But the responsibility of that section of the Italian people 
which did not oppose the Fascist victory consists above all 
in not having foreseen the future, in allowing themselves to 
be caught napping by an unscrupulous minority. It was 
frightful mistake. It was a great responsibility. But any 
other people might also fall a victim to like surprises without 
becoming uncivilised. May Italy’s experience be a warning 
to the others! 

And while I am about it, may I be permitted to correct ap 
error into which the author of the article on ‘“*‘ The Administra. 
tion of Justice in Italy,” in your issue of October 31st, has 
fallen? He reproduces a statement from the Quofidien of 
Paris to the effect that eighteen persons were killed in the 
Florentine St. Bartholomew of the night of October 8rd-4th 
last. This report was actually circulated among the Italian 
Colony in Paris in the terrible days of anxiety that followed 
on those events in Florence. Happening to be in Paris during 
these days, I exerted myself in vain to pursuade my countrymen 
that the report was not yet verified. The fact was that i 
Florence, from October 4th onwards, several persons went 
into hiding, fearing to be killed, and since no news arrived from 
them they were given up for dead. In Florence it was fora 
time believed that I, too, had been killed, whereas I had actually 
been out of Italy for two months. The silence imposed on the 
Press by the Italian Government naturally helps to give a 
free rein to rumour, and thus the story of the eighteen dead 
reached the Quotidien, and thence passed on to America and 
other countries. The truth is that the dead numbered four; 
one Fascist, who provoked the quarrel; the murderer of the 
Fascist, killed immediately afterwards as a reprisal ; and two 
innocent victims, Pilati and Consolo, assassinated by the 
Fascisti in cold blood four hours later, in the presence of their 
wives and children. One other person, Dr. Cafarotta, has 
not been heard of during the month that has elapsed since the 
events of that night, and it is to be feared that he, too, may 
have been assassinated and his body disposed of, because he 
was in his house when the house was attacked; he came to 
the window in answer to a summons from the street ; he was 
received with a volley of revolver-shots ; then the door was 
broken in and nothing more has been heard of him since. But 
it is possible that he had time to fly, and let us hope that it 
was so. 

There are other inaccuracies also in this account of the “ fatti 
di Firenze.” They are explained and excused by the impos- 
sibility of getting authentic news of all these doings through 
the Press. I do not wish to take up the space of Tue New 
STATESMAN with mere pedantic corrections. I would only, 
in these authoritative columns, beg the friends of Italian liberty 
to be extremely cautious in lending credence to what they 
hear about events in Italy, whether they hear it from Fascist 
or anti-Fascist quarters. I am not concerned with any lies 
that may be circulated from the Fascist side. But the exag- 
gerations and inventions that are occasionally circulated in 
anti-Fascist circles only do harm to the cause of Italian liberty 
—apart from the fact that an untruth is in itself repellent. 
The real state of things in Italy is quite sufficient ; there 8 
no need to invoke imagination to make it more appalling. But 
false or exaggerated reports will make the impartial public 
inclined to doubt even the truth, and so, by excess of zeal, 
the anti-Fascists may run the risk of playing the game of their 
opponents.— Yours, etc., G. SALVEMINI. 

106 Beaufort Street, S.W. 3. 

November Ist. 
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THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of Taz New Statesman. 

Sm,—Mr. John Kirkland certainly makes a good point 
when he states that it is unfair to measure the baker whose 
flour costs him 47s. per sack by the standard of those paying 
only 418. or 42s. for a quality not so good. It would therefore 
appear that some discrimination is necessary in the official 
advice to the public. This point has already arisen in the 
weekly lists which are issued by the Superintendent of Smith- 
field Market, as a public guide to fair retail prices for meat. 
Mr. Millman started by working on an average figure for the 
respective classes of meat, and the effect in West Ham and 
other poor districts was not to lower meat prices but to raise 
them. Butchers had their shops placarded “ We sell at the 
City of London Official Fair Prices.” And so in self-defence 
we were driven to show that while the City Official List might 
be of great service to the middle-class buyers of Clapham or 
Balham, they were useless to the working proletariat, who 
consume the cheaper classes of meat. As a result of this and 
other protests the City Weekly Lists are issued in two figures 
ranging from the better to the poorer qualities. But this, 
while more accurate, is also more confusing, and the housewife 
stands very much where she did before the attempt was made. 

I have spent some years studying and writing on working- 
class food prices, and my own impression is that it is very 
difficult to lay down a definite method of reform. Fiat rates 
are a greater curse than blessing. Indeed, it is from the flat 
rate prices of the Food Ministry that all the present trouble 
has arisen. The Ministry taught the retailers to combine, and 
it also showed them how much the public would tamely stand 
without effectively complaining. And they have never forgotten 
the lesson. The co-operative stores are useful but costly. 
Their value is not so much in reduction of prices as in driving 
the private trader to compete more keenly. In other words, 
they give the buyer an alternative and so help to break the 
ring. But their prices are worse than useless to those who 
buy in places like Rathbone Street, Canning Town, High Street, 
Walthamstow, or Chapel Street, Islington. As far as I can 
see, the private trader who is really competitive and means 
to build up a business can beat the co-operative movement in 
every contest he undertakes. 

The trouble, as we have pointed out in the West Ham 
Memorandum to the Food Commission (Appendix 82), lies 
in the factors which have made for the decay of competition. 
Of these the biggest is early closing. It is scarcely possible 
to overestimate the extent to which this reform has raised 
prices in the poorer districts. The public must now buy within 
the stated hours; there is now no hanging out to wear the 
prices down. As a Trade Unionist I make no objection ; I do 
not want the shop assistant to work longer than myself. But 
we cannot have it both ways, the reform has enabled the trader 
to put the cost, and more than the cost, on the shoulders of 
the public. Consequently the remedy must be sought in 
other directions. Of the various proposals the best of all is 
the municipal shop on the Queensland pattern. This does 
not mean municipalisation of the bakers’, butchers’ and other 
retail businesses. It means the opening of municipal shops to 
compete with them where more competition is needed. A 
round dozen of these would fetch down prices more in a month 
than any Advisory Council can possibly achieve in a series of 
years.—Yours, etc., Tom Kirk (N.U.R.) 

(Alderman, West Ham Borough, and late 
Chairman of the (War) National Food 
Vigilance Committee). 
23 Margery Park Road, West Ham, E. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM—ONE 
WAY TO HELP 

To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Some little time ago you were good enough to publish 
a letter which drew attention to a phase of the unemployment 
ns remedy for which lies entirely in the hands of the 
public, 

At this period of the year there is invariably distress in the 
painting trade, and at the present time there are approximately 
ten thousand pai unemployed. This state of affairs 


painters 
arises solely from the habit which the public has acquired, of 
putting in hand decorative work at one time of the year only. 
When spring arrives, there will be acute competition for the 
services of painters who are now walking the strects solely 


because of a habit of mind on the part of the average house- 
wife, 





There is no sound reason why painting work cannot be done 
in the winter months. We submit that there are many very 
good reasons why it should, among them the following : 

(a) The householder who puts work im hand in the slack 
season gets the best men, and hence the best work. 

(b) The master decorator has time to give individual attention 
and supervision, which is not possible during the “ rush” 
season. 

(c) The state of business must inevitably have an effect 
upon estimates, to the advantage of the householder who 
places work in the winter. 

(d) It is bad business to pay (as we all must) to support men 
on the “ dole” when there is work in plenty for them to do, 
and it is only a matter of a rearrangement of dates and a little 
forethought to keep them busy. This point should appeal with 
especial force to public bodies. 

It will be noted that we make no appeal on philanthropic 
grounds. Interior decorative work in winter is sound business, 
and our object is to get the public to see it. The fact that it 
also relieves the distress of a body of citizens is incidental.— 
Yours, etc., Witt MELLor, 

Employers’ Secretary. 
J. A. Grpson, 
Operatives’ Secretary. 
(National Painters’ and Decorators’ Joint Council.) 


DISTRICT AUDITORS 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As Mr. Sidney Jerrold says in his letter in your issue 
of October 81st, it is important for us to realise that the District 
Auditor is not the mere mouthpiece of the Minister of Health. 
But it is equally important, I think, that we should realise what 
the District Auditor is as well as what he is not. 

It seems clear that Parliament originally meant this official 
to be a watchdog of legality. The Public Health Act of 1875 
(sect. 247 (7)) required him to “ disallow any item contrary 
to law, and surcharge the same on the person making or 
authorising the making of the illegal payment.” In 1879 
the Local Government Board was given power to appoint and 
dismiss District Auditors, to assign duties to them and to make 
regulations regarding methods of audit. But it was not long 
before they were “ going off at the deep end.” For in 1887 
Parliament had to pass an Act to forbid District Auditors to 
disallow expenses incurred by a local authority with the express 
sanction of the Local Government Board. But they do not 
appear to have been daunted by this. In 1909 we find the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission commenting 
severely on the way in which the District Auditor “ had stretched 
his legal powers so as to disallow and surcharge in questions 
of policy and administration when he ought only to report.” 
Nothing was done to check this practice, and in 1912 the District 
Auditor actually prevented the London County Council from 
supplying cod-liver-oil and malt extract to necessitous children 
under the Education (Provision of Meals) Act. (He was only 
with difficulty persuaded to allow that fruit was a food which 
might form part of a meal !) 

In recent years this habit of interfering with the discretion 
of the local authorities has been steadily pushed, until the 
Poplar case has brought matters to a head. When that case 
was before the Court of Appeal, both Lord Justice Atkin and 
Lord Justice Scrutton exposed the arrogance and the absurdity 
of the claims made by the District Auditor. In«the House of 
Lords, however, it was a different story. There the judges 
scouted the notion that the members of a local authority could 
decide what is reasonable. Lord Sumner went so far as to 
observe that he could find “ nothing which authorised Borough 
Councillors to be guided by their personal opinions on political, 
economic or social questions in administering the funds which 
they derive from levying rates,” though they might be free 
to decide “ questions of policy’’—e.g., such matters as “ the 
necessity for a urinal and the choice of its position, provided 
no public or private nuisance is created”! But, since local 
government is concerned with many more important and 
more contentious things than the site of a urinal, somebody often 
will have to decide what is reasonable. And that somebody 
will be the District Auditor, responsible to no electorate, nor to 
the Ministry of Health which has appointed him, nor to anybody 
in the world. What is he going to be guided by, except his 
“personal opinion on political, economic or social questions ” ? 

The District Auditor is a monstrous infraction of the 
of democracy. Nor is it simply an academic question. It is 
only too easy to see how gravely municipal progress is threatened 
B2 
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by the position which the District Auditor has secured for 
himself with the backing of the House of Lords. The Minister 
of Health remarked in a speech the other day that the time 
is coming when municipalities should be given “* greater local 
and more discretion and latitude to carry out their 
own ideas.” Let him hasten the coming of that time by asking 
Parliament to curtail the “ discretion and latitude” of the 
District Auditor to substitute his ideas for those of the local 
authorities.— Yours, etc., L. M. C. 


DONNE’S POEMS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I think that on consideration “‘ Affable Hawk”’ will admit 
that, in his interesting notes, he has dealt unfairly with me in 
declaring that I rejected Donne’s authorship of ‘“* Absence, hear 
thou my protestation,” on internal evidence. It would have been 
@ grave dereliction of an editor’s duty to do so. I might have 
indicated, in a note, my own doubts of the genuineness of a poem. 
I should never think it right to remove a poem from the traditional 
canon on purely internal evidence. What I said about internal 
evidence was supplementary to my argument, and intended 
merely to indicate that to me that evidence was not so strong 
as it appeared to others. Palgrave, out of sympathy with 
Donne’s poetry, excepted this one. I, very much in sympathy 
with Donne’s poetry, had always felt doubts about this one. 
There must be something in it a little unlike his normal work. 

But the fact is, of course, that it is on purely internal evidence 
it has been ascribed to Donne. It was included in none of the 
seventeenth century editions. It is not contained in either of 
the two groups of manuscripts whose canon is purest and most 
complete. It was printed in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody 
[1602], but not ascribed to Donne, although at this time Davison 
was in quest of poems by Donne. See Bullen’s Introduction to 
his edition of 1890, p. 7 iii. It was not till 1711 that it was 
printed as by Donne, in The Grove, and that on the authority of 
“an old manuscript of Sir John Cotton’s of Stretton.” Some 
other old manuscripts do include the poem among Donne’s, but 
with a great many others as well that are certainly not his. 

My reasons for conjecturing that the poem was by John 
Hoskins were not internal. We know too little of Hoskins’s work 
for that. They are not without interest to the student of old 
manuscript collections. Most of these come we know not 
whence. But there is one small collection whose source we do 
know and which therefore carries some weight. That is a 
collection of poems in the handwriting of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, and described by him as “ poems belonging to Jhon 
Don. Transcribed by William Drummond.” When in London 
in 1610 Drummond had apparently been allowed by Donne 
to transcribe a small collection of poems by himself and some of 
his friends. If that be a reasonable interpretation of Drum- 
mond’s title then we seem to have Donne’s own authority for 
holding that the poem was not by him, for while those which 
are his are initialled “ J.D.,” this poem and one other, “‘ Love 
is a Foolish Melancholy,” are initialled J.H. There is no mis- 
taking the initials, for Donne’s own initials are interwoven in 
a quite distinctive way. 

Who then is J.H.? That only dawned on me when I was 
examining another manuscript in the Cheetham Library, Man- 
chester. There a little group of poems is described as by “ Mr. 
Hoskins.” This does not contain ‘‘ Absence,’ but it does 
contain “ Love is a Foolish Melancholy,” so that the “ J.H.” 
of the Hawthornden MS. became suddenly intelligible. 

Now I do not profess that this argument is irrefragable. 
Beyond probabilities we cannot get. But I do maintain that 
it is not quite fair to describe an ascription which has been more 
carefully investigated, and is better supported, than most 
such ascriptions as a guess based on internal evidence. On internal 
evidence one may still claim that the poem is by Donne or the 
Devil, but one must not claim on any other grounds. Finally, 
in placing certain poems in an appendix I did not mean to dog- 
matise, but to raise the question of their genuineness in a clear 
way. I have certainly erred in doubting Donne’s authorship 
of the epistle “‘ To the Countesse of Huntingdon.” 

Iam not greatly impressed by Affable Hawk’s conjectural 
emendations. By ‘“‘sound” Donne means “sincere,” while 
the secondary meaning suggested suits the words “ to feast.” 
One does not like to feast on victuals that are not sound. In 
the next extract the first “love” is addressed to the lady, while 
“* Love’s philosophy ”’ is practically adjective, “the philosophy of 
Love,” “ ars amatoria.”’ Inthe last citation “‘ save ” is not a mis- 
print, for it does not appear in the printed edition. It was pro- 





bably a mistake to introduce it from the MSS. I have given 
my reasons in my notes.—Yours, etc., 
The University, Edinburgh. H. J. C. Grierson, 


[The “ Affable Hawk” writes: (1) Yes: I see I might have 
lead readers to suppose that it was on internal evidence alone 
that Professor Grierson rejected ‘ Absence, hear thou my 
protestation.” This was unfair and unintentional, but he 
argued the point also on internal grounds ; here I felt (it is g 
matter of feeling) the evidence was inst him. 

(2) I still hanker after “‘ fond” for “ sound,”’ relying on the 
confusion of the long S with F. Donne is writing in one of his 
contemptuous moods in which he disbelieves in love, or rather 
in its being genuinely returned by woman. It does not alter 
the sense, of course, if one supposes that the word “ feast” 
suggested also that a mere “ she-sigh ” was not “‘ very sound” 
nourishment ; but it strikes me in this connection as a very 
modern expression. I do not remember an Elizabethan talking 
about food being “sound.” If I am wrong about this (my 
learning is small) I give up my conjectural emendation. It is 
a question of diction. By the by, if Professor Grierson is 
right about “ very sound,” it has been suggested to me that 
the line might run : 


*Twas neither very sound, nor meat to me. 


(3) Professor Grierson makes my point. The first “love” 
is Donne’s mistress with whom he is walking. By giving it 
the capital L and the little “‘1” to “* Love’s Philosophy,” the 
reader is drawn for a moment into thinking the lecture is being 
given to the god of Love. 

(4) I note he thinks now it was a mistake to introduce “ save” 
instead of “ have,” though it was not as I supposed an old 
printer’s error. 

There is one more emendation I should like to try my luck 
with. In Love’s Usury, a poem in which Donne determines 
to abjure romantic love and take to lust, these lines occur: 


Onely let mee love none, no, not the sport ; 
From country grasse, to comfitures of Court 
Or cities quelques choses, let (not) report 
My minde transport. 
Now to my understanding the first line shouts for emendation ; 
it makes no sense until you read “ but” for “ not.”—Eb., 
N.S.] 


“THE STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
METHOD” 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The earliest practitioner with whose utterances I am 
acquainted of the “* Stream of Consciousness’’ method in literary 
narrative is Flora Finching in Little Dorrit. Hence, doubtless, 
the shattering vitality of that personage. In reading the works 
of some of the writers discussed by Mrs. Williams-Ellis in to- 
day’s New STaTEsMAN, I am constantly in an agony of nervous- 
ness lest the crystal partition between their sublimity and Dickens’ 
embodiment of its secret should suddenly give way.—Yours, 
etc., OLIVIER. 

Ramsden. 

October 31st, 1925. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A reference is made by “* Affable Hawk ” in your current 
issue to the need for a reprint of Trollope’s novel The Eustace 
Diamonds, It is thought desirable that a word of comment on 
your contributor’s suggestion should, with your permission, 
be made public in THz New STaTESMAN. 

The Eustace Diamonds, which was first published in 1873, 
is still in partial copyright. The permission of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s executors for a reprint of all partially copyright Trollope 
fiction (and this comprises roughly all books published from 1872 
onwards) has been granted to a group of persons who are 
actually making preparation for an edition of Trollope’s novels. 

It is hoped this edition may eventually be a complete one, 
but as the difficulties in the way of such an undertaking are 
many, it is not possible for the scheme to be described in greater 
detail at the moment. I hope that your readers will consider 
the subject of sufficient interest to justify this somewhat 1 
conclusive letter.—Yours, etc., MICHAEL SADLEIR. 

Woodlands, Addlestone, Surrey. 

November 3rd, 1925. 
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Miscellany 
ON THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
LITERARY GENT. 


SEE that one of my scribbling contemporaries has been 
I at it again, discussing whether or no such and such 

another of our scribbling contemporaries will manage 
to “survive.” Yet another of my scribbling contem- 
poraries, discussing the same point, has said that it is the 
wildest guess-work and that no one can possibly tell. 
Allow me, as a scribbling contemporary, to put in my chip. 

It seems to me that the truth lies between the man who 
confidently prophesies the survival of his favourite literary 
gent and the man who says it is quite impossible to fore- 
cast. But it lies nearer to the second than it does to the 
first. 

It is certainly impossible to predict of any one particular 
writer of one’s own time that he will survive. But we can, 
I think (with so many centuries of experience behind us) 
get some idea of the general conditions of survival. 

In making our judgment we must begin by defining our 
terms and (with that object) by eliminating certain accidents. 
For instance; if the race comes to an end, nobody’s writing 
will survive. If the language dies out nothing original will 
survive; though a first-rate translation into another lan- 
guage may survive (e.g., the English Bible might survive 
the death of Greek, Latin and Hebrew). 

Next we must eliminate all our natural desire for survival. 
I suppose every writer when he is young desires with 
exceeding desire to survive. I find that desire quite strong in 
men over forty who ought to know better. It isin the scheme 
of Providence, I suppose; for lacking it, a great deal of 
good stuff would never be written. In a less degree, 
whether we are young or old, we desire that to survive of 
which we have a strong personal appreciation. You often 
hear men say (when they want to praise something which 
others are running down). ‘“ Well, it will last long after 
what you praise is forgotten.”” But that way of looking at 
the thing is unreasonable. I can point out, I am sure, half a 
dozen bits of work, very famous to-day (and indeed, of the 
first quality) which have but a small chance of survival, 
because they deal with subjects which it is unlikely anyone 
will listen to a few years hence. 

No; the only way to understand survival is to analyse 
what has happened in the past. By what qualities have cer- 
tain things floated where so many myriads have sunk ? Not 
by the presence in them of the same qualities, but nearly 
always, I think, by the presence of some one or more of a 
group of qualities. This group I would tentatively put 
down as follows: 

Form: by which I mean a hard edge, a frame-work, a 
discipline. In its strongest expression it inspires work with 
the classical spirit. 

It is not quite true to say that nothing weak in form has 
survived, for writings of the Romantic (or excessive) type 
may be attached to causes which help their survival. But 
it is true that all which has long survived, in any literature, 
has the supreme advantage of Form. 

_ Hf, in verse, the rhythm of the writer is imperfect, survival 
is less likely. If prose be not constructed but simply poured 
out, its chance of survival must be small. It is for this 
treason that so little (if any) of our modern English prose 
work will remain for posterity. One may apply a rough 
test. If in picking up a man’s prose work you say to your- 
self, “ Only so and so could have thought this, but anybody, 
given the thought, could have expressed it as he has,” then 
that stuff will not survive. Now of our modern writers in 
the English tongue, how many are there of whom you can 








say, “ This is a page written by such and such a man; 
nobody else could have written it ? ” 

In which connection it has always seemed to me singularly 
false to say that matter survives by its common human 
interest. 

The common human interest, or indeed, any interest, 


seems to me to have nothing to do with it. Literature is an 
art. It is not one of the supreme things of human life, it 
is only an adjunct; an ornament to human life. And 
literature has lasting power, not through what it has to say 
but through the way in which it says it. The phrase, 
“The Morning Stars sang together and the Sons of God 
shouted for joy,” has survival value; but the phrase : 
“* Those constellations which at this season of the year rise 
a little before the sun, may, by a metaphor, be said to give 
a chorus of praise to their Creator, as also those who (by 
another metaphor) we may call the ‘ children ’ of the same 
Creator, express their gratitude in no measured terms,” has 
no survival value. 

Thus it is that in verse you never by any chance get 
survival without good rhythm. Conversely, metrical stuff 
with a lilt, even though it be stupid or nonsensical, may last 
for thousands of years, witness the counting-out rhymes 
of children and (I suppose) all magical formule. 

It is remarkable how much of quite modern rhymed 
stuff one can see taking root merely through lilt ; and it is 
a little saddening. For stirring rhythm is often attached to 
thoroughly bad stuff; as for instance, good rhythm and 
good stuff, “Oh! Mr. Porter”; good rhythm and bad 
stuff, “‘ Soldiers of the Queen.” Both of my youth. 

The second point in survival is the subject. By this I do 
not mean the content—what the man has to say—but 
whether it be about something which remains of permanent 
interest to a particular society—and what that may be is 
of course entirely unknown to the contemporaries of the 
man who writes. 

For the last twenty or thirty years in England there has 
been a great ocean of fiction poured out, turning upon one 
theme alone, which may roughly be called, “ The Dis- 
appointed Lady,” or “ The Peevish Slut,”’ or the equivalent. 
The same drab figure regularly reappears, and the Best- 
Sellers use it with as much uniformity as a postage stamp. 

Now it is quite on the cards—I should say it is even 
probable—that women themselves will soon get tired of that 
suburban jade. I myself have been bored stiff with her 
since she first appeared. I fly from her as I do from an 
hour’s sermon. I have quite enough troubles of my own 
without bothering about these draggletail and vicious women. 
Well, suppose that the next generation enjoys (or suffers) 
my own peculiarity in this matter, what happens to the 
most famous of our Best-Sellers ? They die out ; exactly as 
the last set of sentimental novels have died out. 

For let us not forget that the generation immediately 
preceding us, the people who were writing when you were 
mere girls, had another formula for Best-Selling. To-day 
is nauseated by it. Their formula was (a much healthier 
one than the modern!) two young people who fall 
in love, their trials and adventures, and the book ending 
up with their marriage. Our foremothers could consume 
that sort of thing by the ton—and now you have to pay to 
get it taken away. 

Indeed, one can judge of the way in which a theme may 
lose interest by the difference between the nations of our 
own time. In a Catholic nation readers have no use for that 
sort of vague religious speculation which is enormously 
popular in non-Catholic nations. Conversely, the non- 
Catholic society has no use for, does not understand, and 
is at once puzzled by and bored by, positive doctrine—no 
matter how well stated, no matter how well supported by 
reason, by experience and by result. 

Here is another example. Quite a few years ago people 
here in London really would plough through column after 
column of Parliamentary Debate. They would read (with- 
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ion) some hundreds of sentences after this 


out compulsi + thi 
fashion: ‘* But what did the Rt. Hon. nm say in his 
speeches during the last Election? I have here” ing out 
@ piece of paper) “* a report of the words he is reported to have 
said....” “I rise, Mr. Speaker, on a point of personal 
explanation. I note the report to which the Rt. Hon. gentle- 
man alludes, in which the reporter reported me to have said 
”? and so on for ever. Well, people would read that 
I have done 


stuff for half an hour at the breakfast table. 

it myself. I used to delight in it in the old Standard news- 

pee upon which my youth was nourished. Who could 
ar it now ? 

All one can say on the value of survival through subject- 
matter is this. n interest in a subject is growing, good 
work done upon that subject has a probable survival value 
superior to work upon another. 

or instance, all Europe is necessarily interested to-day 
in the economic problem of the transformation of Capitalism 
into some new form, whether Servile or Socialistic; or a 
possible breakdown. I should say that work dealing 
vividly and with well-constructed prose upon that theme, 
though to-day read by a few, has a high survival value; 
just as I should have said that the then obscure work of the 
Early Fathers and Evangelists might have been spotted to 
have a high survival value by anyone who realized that 
a great religious debate was opening in the Roman Empire 


towards the end of the first century. 

But of all the qualities which make for survival there is 
one which is, after all, but a department of form, and that 
is a combination of lucidity and concision. ; 

I personally believe (though I am a little prejudiced in 
the matter) that the good rhymed epigram of our time has a 
high survival value; and that the two-line epigram has a 
better survival value than the four-line epigram. The rhymed 
epigram as yet has no vogue ; it is not a popular form in our 
generation ; and perhaps (next after the sonnet) it is the 
most difficult form to achieve. Few therefore practise it and 
only a small audience is (to-day) ready to receive it. But it 
is as hard surfaced a thing as we have, and ought to keep 
its edge after any amount of rolling along the stream of 
time and against the pebbles thereof. . . . I repeat rhymed 
epigram ; for the prose epigram must be = exceptional 
to survive, and its survival is most rare. ow many even 
of Tacitus? Six? H. Be.voc. 


Music 


HOLST’S CHORAL SYMPHONY 


HE Royal Philharmonic Society did the right 
thing in bringing the Leeds Festival Choir to 
London to give us an opportunity of hearing 
to the best advantage a new work by Mr. Holst, which 
he describes as a “First Choral Symphony.” The trio 
of composers who stand to-day at the head of British 
music are, in order of seniority, Sir Edward Elgar, 
Mr. Vaughan Williams and Mr. Gustav Holst, so that 
a new work of large dimensions by Mr. Holst is what 
Mr. Arnold Bennett would call “a first-class event.” 
Mr. Holst has chosen to select certain passages from the 
poems of Keats, including the whole of the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, and to construct on this basis a Choral 
Symphony. 

The first question that suggests itself is why Mr. Holst 
made this particular choice. The passages selected 
have no special affinity one with another—except that 
all are by Keats. They do not make any sort of a whole, 
but they are more or less appropriate to the varied 
character of the conventional four movements of a 
ro hony. A short Prelude andante set to part of 

e “ Invocation to Pan” is followed by a sort of viola 
fantasia leading into the allegretto, which is the first 
movement proper, using part of the Bacchanal section 
of the “‘ Ode to Sorrow.” Then the slow movement is 


set to the Ode on a Grecian Urn. The Scherzo goes to 
“* Ever let the Fancy roam,” and the Finale begins with 
Therefore I find fault 


“Spirit here that reignest !” 





with Mr. Holst at the very start on the ‘come that 
this structural plan makes me suspect the absence of g 
real idea behind the work. If this is true it is a radia] 
defect and one that vitiates the composition utterly, 
No great work can come into being in an astute, 
craftsmanlike way. The very first question the critic 
must ask himself is: why has Mr. Holst written g 
Choral Symphony? The answer is not to be given by 
Mr. Holst in an interview or in a conversation, it cap 
only be given in the work itself; and, —_— for 
myself, I can find no reason in this “First Chora] 
Symphony” why it should be a Choral Symphony. 

It is as legitimate for a composer to be inspired by 
words as by anything else. Debussy was inspired by 
Mallarmé’s words, and expressed musically what 
Mallarmé had expressed verbally. If he had merely 
set Mallarmé’s verse to music as Mr. Holst has set 
Keats’s verse, we should have wondered why he had 
troubled to do it. No doubt it is interesting to hear the 
Ode on a Grecian Urn read aloud in public by a large 
number of Yorkshire men and women—especially as 
they do it so much better than Londoners would—but it 
seems an elaborate and expensive way of appreciating 
Keats. And in any case Keats’s literary appeal must 
inevitably clash with the musical appeal in the minds 
of those who are susceptible to both, unless the composer 
has recreated the poem in music—in which case the 
words are ipso facto superfluous and, as in the Prelud& 
a l Aprés-Midi dun Faune, are not given. 

The alternative is to use words as Wagner used words, 
solely in order to give a dramatic meaning to his music 
and provide a formal framework. But then one would 
not choose poems that are in themselves esthetically 
complete and literary masterpieces. To do so shows a 
fundamentally unmusical mind, and my chief complaint 
against Mr. Holst’s “ First Choral Symphony” is precisely 
this, that it is essentially unmusical. To me, this com- 
position is the work of a man who does not think in 
terms of music, who has not got the specifically musical 
imagination. Now every bar of the Choral Symphony 
proclaims this. Consider the opening words : 

O Thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 

From jagged trunks... .. 
Suppose a man with a really musical mind, a Berlioz, 
wouldn’t he at once have done something striking here ? 
And what would have been the very first thing he would 
have done? He would have dispensed with the 
words. He couldn’t have tolerated the poet hampering 
his efforts ; for here the words are either a mere descrip- 
tion of what the composer is not doing, or they are the 
same thing in another medium. But who wants an 
irrelevant, or for that matter a relevant, description 
of a painting read aloud to him while he is looking at it; 
and who would want a description of a symphony 
shouted or whispered while he is listening to it? Even 
Keats knew better than Mr. Holst, for did he not say: 

Hist, when the airy stress 

Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 

And with a sym’ tic touch unbinds 

Aeolian magic from their lucid wombs. 
What it is to have genius! I would have every composer 
take to heart Keats’s advice and remember that /ist 
whenever tempted to orchestrate poems; for that 
hist means “ let all else be silent!” In the presence of 
the musician the poet should be dumb, and vice versa. 

Actually the “Prelude” is the least obviously 
unsatisfactory part of the whole composition, for Mr. 
Holst has shown restraint and tact in not attempting 
any grandiose musical illustration of the words, and he 
shows a certain sense of prosody which is not altogether 
unexpected in a musician whose chief gift is a sense 0 
rhythm. But the second movement, after a rather 
ingratiating but somewhat coarse viola melody, is 4 
failure to make us oblivious of the superiority of the 
verse to its musical illustration. Mr. Holst gives us 20 
musical colour to match 
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Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 
his ivy dart, in dancing mood, 
ith laughing ; 
And little rills of crimson wine imbrued 
His plump white arms, and shoulders, enough white 
For Venus’s y bite; 
poner phy ena a he on did oo 
Tipsily quaffing. P 
And again I ask myself, why does Mr. Holst set these 
words to music? And again I find no answer. They 
do not, apparently, stimulate him; they suggest 
nothing, musically, to him; what then is their purpose? 
The next movement is simply a recitation with 
orchestral accompaniment of the Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
What can be the point of this? Musically I venture to 
say it is utterly without significance. It is followed by a 
vivacious Scherzo with an amusing passage for trombones. 
The concluding Finale has a certain rhetorical breadth 
and sonority. After all, Mr. Holst is clever, and has been 
trained as a musician. One does expect him to have 
certain talents. Among those I can discover in this 
huge composition is a sense of English prosody, which 
has enabled him to avoid making the frightful blunders 
and distortions that would certainly be made by the 
average musician setting such a text to music. Another 
is rhythmic vivacity, another sonority. Mr. Holst 
to my mind is an extremely able rhetorician in music. 
If my diagnosis is true then the very last poet from 
whom he should take a text is Keats; and, so, may we 
not find here another proof that there is no true creative 
impulse behind this composition, that it is just an 
ambitious task which Mr. Holst set himself without 
rigorously examining his own mind? The danger of 
learning to open one’s mouth effectively is that one 
learns to open it when one has nothingtosay. Mr. I. A. 
Richards, in his extremely sound and illuminating book, 
The Principles of Criticism, carefully distinguishes 
between “communication” and “value”; and, in 
my opinion, Mr. Holst’s reputation has been almost 
entirely based on his powers of communication. As a 
musician, Mr. Holst may be compared with a highly 
trained political orator; he can speak eloquently and 
at length, but the value of what he has to say is 
nearly always completely negligible. In this respect 
the “ First Choral Symphony ” is a step on the down- 
ward path, for it is more mechanieal and manipulative 
even than “The Planets.”” Nowhere can one hear the 
voice of a real human personality, the voice of Mr. 
Gustav Holst—if there is such a person! But here and 
there, if we listen carefully, we may hear the voice of a 
clever musician who was once a trombone player in a 
Scottish orchestra. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


THE GHOUL 


LL day the High Street is filled with the noise of 

traffic and the dull shuffle of feet on the stones. 

The tram-lines are like long veins in the asphalt. 

They run eastwards over the bridge, past open factory 

windows, and through wide cobbled streets into the poorer 

quarters of the town. At night, under the feet of the 
crowd, the pavements are stained with light. 

‘ _ year the town spreads itself further into the 

e 

On the hills to the north of the river there are rows of new 
villas with thin red roofs, and pretentious names on their 
gates. In the distance you can hear the rumble of the 
traffic creeping up the deserted streets. Now and then a 
man hurries by, with a dispatch-case in his hand, or some- 
one going down towards the High Street. 

Here on the outskirts of the town, they have lately made 
anew cemetery. The old graveyard in the city was too far 
away, and it was becoming overcrowded. The new one 
has only been open a few years, and already in places the 
grass is all scarred with gravestones and patches of raw 









earth. Usually no one comes here. A caretaker goes along 
the paths, trimming the grass and raking away the leaves. 

But lately some people have been coming out to see the 
place ; for about a month ago a curious thing happened 
there. A man was arrested for stealing wreaths off the 
graves. 

He was seen over the wall by a woman who was walking 
in the street. She said that he was kneeling before a grave 
with a new white marble cross. She said afterwards that 
she noticed him because he had his cap on and kept looking 
around furtively. She went to the caretaker’s cottage and 
called out to him and he came to the door with his mouth 
still full of food. He went out into the cemetery, while the 
woman stood in the sun and watched to see what would 
happen. She saw the man get up and walk away 
towards the gate. It seemed to her that he was hiding 
something under his coat. As soon as he saw someone 
coming he began to run; and the sexton chased him along 
the red gravel path and then over the grass among the 
gravestones. Presently they disappeared behind the wall 
and she hurried after them. She could hear the sound of 
running footsteps in the road, and the noise of shouting, 
growing fainter and fainter. 

The man ran down towards the High Street, hoping to lose 
himself among the tramways and the shops. Other people, 
startled by the shouting, had joined in the hunt. A man in 
a bowler hat, who could run faster than the rest, came up 
behind him and tripped him up. His body made a noise 
like a heavy sack when it hit the asphalt; and the other 
man watched him get up. He stood in the centre of the 
crowd, his face white and unshaven and shining with sweat, 
and he kept licking his hands to get the dirt and the blood 
off them. 

Later on, when he was questioned in the police court, he 
said that he was out of work, and that he had been stealing 
wreaths to put on his sister’s grave. He said that he had 
done it before—three or four times—perhaps half a dozen 
times. He said that he went to the cemetery at midday, 
when he knew that the caretaker was at lunch, and took 
wreaths off the graves and hid them inside his coat. Then 
he would go home and put them under his bed. And in the 
evening he would take a tram across the river, through the 
eastern end of the town, to the other graveyard where his 
sister was buried. 

He was careful to get there when it was nearly dark and 
the place would be deserted. Often it took him some time 
to find his sister’s grave among all the others in the twilight. 
They were all so much alike, and he had to make haste, 
because at nightfall the gates were locked. 

At first they would not believe his story. He looked so 
ragged and poor, they thought he must have stolen the 
wreaths in order to sell them. But two men who had been 
sent to the graveyard said that after a long time they found 
the grave that he spoke of, one of a row of nearly two 
hundred, covered with dead shrivelled leaves and rusted 
skeletons of wreaths. And afterwards they went to the 
house where he and his sister had had a room together 
until she died. Some of the people remembered them. 
One woman said that she and her husband had lived next 
to them all the time they were there. ‘ I remember her 
well, She used to cough a lot at night and keep us awake,” 
she said, “‘ we didn’t care for her much. She was a tall 
disagreeable-looking girl. She was always complaining 
that her brother was out all the time and let her do all the 
work,” 

Before the magistrates the man was frightened and sullen, 
and stared down at his hands. He said that he had been 
out of work for eight months. Afterwards, feeling that 


they were inclined to believe his story, he began to cry— 
and seeing he was exciting their pity, he went on crying. 
Joun HousEMAn, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

DARE recommend Mrs. Watson’s (neé Gillman) book 
I Coleridge at Highgate (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) only to those 

who love Coleridge ; you must be so fond of him and 
so fascinated by him that you can read anything about him 
—to enjoy it. It is a mistaken book. She proves that 
Coleridge was an industrious man, that he only took to 
opium as an opiate for pain and that he was a blessing, not 
a burden, to the good Gillmans. I do not mean that Mrs. 
Watson is wrong on these points, but that she is mistaken in 
thinking them important. It was all very well for Coleridge 
to have been humble about himself. He would not have 
had just his own peculiar, lovely sense of beauty without 
also a deep, tremulous, affectionate humility; he would 
not have been the damaged archangel he was without his 
remorse, his shame, his abjection. But it is quite another 
matter for others to think they can magnify the great 
Coleridge, or worse, clean him, by showing he was also 
really a patient and industrious man. What does it matter 
whether a man worked hard or not, if he can compose 
Kubla Khan in his sleep? Look at his model brother-in- 
law, a good man of letters too; what is the value of his gift 
to mankind, despite his ceaseless industry, beside that of 
Coleridge? Howridiculous even to compare them! Southey 
made one Miss Fricker much happier than Coleridge made 
the other, but it would matter very little now if Southey had 
never lived. Coleridge was a great benefactor, one of those 
who have added to the world’s stock of lovely possessions ; 
yet we are often asked to think better of him, because he 
really did put in some regular work on The Morning Post. 

* J * 

I do not want to be severe with Mrs. Watson. She loves 
Coleridge. She is quite right to show us that her grand- 
mother and grandfather Gillman owed more to Coleridge 
than he to them, and that they, bless them! knew it; but 
she muddles things up which ought to be kept distinct. It 
is a most useful, common and laudable quality, industry ; 
it is a somewhat negative, though important, virtue to 
abstain from drugs. But sometimes it happens that a man 
achieves something of lasting value, without the help of 
these virtues, and something much more valuable than 
others who possess them achieve. In such a case if evidence 
crops up showing that, after all, he was not nearly so lazy 
and inebriate as was supposed, it is a mistake to think this 
discovery important. Interesting such points may be, 
but not important; I am afraid Mrs. Watson writes as 
though they were. She forgets, as she writes, that there 
is one fact so much more important than others that it 
dwarfs them all, namely, that Coleridge was Coleridge. 

x * * 


Is it not ridiculous that one of the comparatively few 
human beings who have actually achieved something should 
have been accused by his contemporaries, and after his 
death, of having wasted his life, and by people too of 
whom, now their day is over, it can be safely said, they were 
naughts among nothings? ‘ But he could have done so 
much.” That is always the plea of the censorious. But what 
do they know about it ? Anyhow, it is not a line for those 
who achieve nothing to take. A little modest wonder, a 
little gratitude, becomes them better. (I am not thinking 
of Mrs. Watson, but of the professors, lecturers and biogra- 
phers who patronise Coleridge.) 

* * * 


There was something curious in the way Coleridge’s mind 
naturally worked which, more, I think, than opium, checked 
the free exercise of his marvellous faculties. 


“ He talks like 





an angel and does—nothing.”” I forget who said that, but 
it is typical of what was always being said about him. His 
friends would come to see him and hear a rare, illuminating 
discourse. Perhaps it was absolutely vital at the moment 
that he should earn some money. Why on earth, they 
would ask each other, doesn’t he write it down ? Indolence, 
pure indolence, or opium ; he prefers instead with quaver. 
ing, almost grovelling gratitude, to get us to send Sarah £50, 
And then beats his breast for months afterwards. I believe 
the fact was that he couldn’t. It was gone—at least, the 
wonder, the intricate, delicate coherence of that discourse 
had vanished. The fine imaginative filaments which con- 
nected one idea with another had snapped. Whatremained 
were only a few dry notes such as his nephew preserved in 
the Table Talk. There is a passage in one of his note-books 
peculiarly interesting in this connection. It runs as 
follows : 

In looking at objects of nature while I am thinking, as at yonder 
moon, dim-glimmering through the window-pane, I seem rather 
to be seeking, as it were asking, a symbolical language for something 
within me, that already and for ever exists, than observing any- 
thing new. Even when the latter is the case, yet still I have 
always an obscure feeling, as if that new phenomenon were the 
dim awaking of a forgotten or hidden truth of my inner nature. 
It is still interesting as a word—a symbol. It is Logos the Creator, 
and the Evolver! What is the right, the virtuous feeling, and 
consequent action when a man having long meditated on and 
perceived a certain truth, finds another, a foreign writer, who has 
handled the same with an approximation to the truth as he had 
previously conceived it? Joy! Let Truth make her voice 
audible! While I was preparing the pen to write this remark, 
I lost the train of thought which led me to it. I meant to have 
asked something else now forgotten. For the above answers itself. 
No, no, it was not that stupid question he had put to 

himself the second before, but one which would have led 
him a little further on, when suddenly the clue, the slender 
thread which might have unlabyrinthed him, broke in 
his mind as it did while he was composing Kubla Khan, 
Christabel and other poems. ‘“ My inner mind does not 
justify the thought that I possess genius,” he scribbled 
down at one of his many moments of dejection, “ my 
strength is so very small in proportion to my power. . .” 
“And yet,” he adds, with that fine curiosity which has 
the beauty of humility, ‘* I think I must have some analogue 
of genius; because, among other things, when I am in 
company with Mr. Sharp, Sir T. Mackintosh, R. Sidney 
Smith, etc., I feel like a child, nay, like an inhabitant of 
another planet. Their very faces act upon me, sometimes, 
as if they were ghosts, but more often as if I were a ghost 
among them—at all times as if we were not consubstantial.” 
I do not know the date of this entry, but one near it is 
dated May 28rd, 1808, when he had written nearly all his 
immortal poems. How characteristic, too, was this expeti- 
ence: “I had a confused shadow rather than an image 
in my recollection, like that from a thin cloud, as if the 
idea were descending, though still in some measureless 
height.” There speaks, indeed, the Anima Poete. To 
me also it is significant, suggesting in him an overplus 
of nervous excitement, more apt to distract concentration 
than to feed it, that he should say as he does, I think 
in some letter, he had often found in youth his powers 
of poetic composition increased while scrambling dis- 
tractedly over rough ground or crashing through under- 
growth. And there was another reason why a quiet 
room and the blank surface of a sheet of paper should 
have tended to arrest the genial current of his thoughts. 
Even against a background of poets Coleridge’s nature seems 
exceptionally emotional. The life of the affections was 
all-important to him ; immediate sympathy was a necessary 
stimulant. Friendship was a communion for which only 


the good were fit; hence his ceaseless, effusive remorse. 
* * * 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 15s. 


Cat’s Cradle. 
Portrait of a Man With Red Hair. By Hucn Watro.e. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d 


The Smoking Leg, and Other Stories, By Joun Merca.re. 


Jarrolds. 7s. 6d 
The Spite of Heaven. By Oxiver Onions. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Jones in Paris. By Warp Murr. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

“ When you say ‘ hill,’’”’ said the Red Queen, “ J could show 
you hills, in comparison with which you'd call that a valley.” 
I must confess that Mr. Baring’s Cat's Cradle strikes me as 
one of the Red Queen’s hills: it makes the reading of the 
ordinary novel look like an afternoon off. Such a book might 
(as Macaulay said of Nares’s Memoirs of Burghley), before the 
deluge, have been considered as light reading by Hilpa and 
Shalum. Not that anybody, even in these later and briefer 
days, could call Cai’s Cradle heavy reading. Only, if we are 
to be interested in an imaginary world, to share our hours 
(of which we have so few left before the grave interrupts our 
intellectual enjoyments) with imaginary people, their claims 
must be proportioned to their merits. When I have fears 
that I may cease to be before I have read one half, one quarter, 
one tenth part of what a man of education ought to have 
read as a matter of course, I feel merely baffled and depressed 
at being presented with a volume of this size. My colleague, 
the “ Affable Hawk,” said in his notes the other day that, 
had he been reviewing this book, he would probably not have 
got half-way through it: reading it for enjoyment, he read the 
whole. My own mind works in precisely the opposite way. 
If I had been asked to read Cat’s Cradle for enjoyment, I should 
never have dreamt of so much as opening it. I should have 
been frightened away by the mere size—and that despite my 
deep and genuine admiration for Mr. Baring’s gifts. I should 
have taken it for granted that not even Mr. Baring could offer 
me enjoyment sufficient to compensate me for the time I should 
have had to spend in getting it. And I should have been 
wrong. For there is in Cat’s Cradle one very moving and 
exciting scene, a scene of quite unforgettable beauty, which 
it would have been a thousand pities to miss. That scene 
takes just over seven pages out of seven hundred and twenty. 
The rest of the volume contains much that only Mr. Baring 
could have written—some sharply dramatic moments, some 
convincing conversations, some brilliant pictures of social and 
diplomatic superficialities ; but it contains no other passage 
to lift the heart or wing the mind. And it seems to me that 
it is constructed on a wholly wrogg artistic principle. It 
shares the error of Ulysses—the idea that you make the truth 
clear by making the details explicit. Of course, you do nothing 
of the kind. If one could strip away from Cat’s Cradle all the 
purely insignificant detail, all the record of facts which might 
just as well have been other facts, which add no whit to the 
characters or the plot, there would remain not only a much 
Shorter, but a quite infinitely better, novel. ‘“ Dramatic 
moments occur as they do in life ’ (I quote the “‘ Affable Hawk ” 
again), “ but there is no stress laid upon them. The author 
never alters the tempo.” That is a perfectly just description 
of Mr. Baring’s method. It is not meant as an adverse 
criticism ; but surely it amounts to one. Life does lay stress 
on the dramatic moments: otherwise, what should we mean 
by calling them dramatic? Life does alter the tempo. It is 
always altering the tempo. A work of art succeeds in being a 
work of art in proportion as it succeeds in representing those 
alterations. 

Moreover, a narrative that is loose is bound to be ugly. We 
get too much of this kind of thing : 

At that moment young Lady Hengrave, an American, who had 
been told by her mother-in-law, the Dowager Lady Hengrave 
(whom Blanche had known in her early married days, and who had 
always been a friend of her father’s), to be civil to Blanche Rocca- 
palumba (the Dowager Lady Hengrave pronounced the a in Blanche 
short, like the a in hat, not like the a in large), and to see that the 
girl she was taking out “danced ” (short a here, too), came up to 
Blanche and said patronisingly . . . 


This is not merely bad writing: it is deplorable writing. It 
convinces one that Mr. Baring wrote Cat's Cradle long because 
he had not time to write it short. 

But let us look on the other side of the picture. Granted 
that the method is wrong, it still gives scope for incidental 
beauties ; and there is no man living better equipped than 
Mr. Baring to make use of incidental opportunities. His 


Chapman and 







range of knowledge is extraordinary. He knows at least five 
or six languages—treally knows them, so that they reveal their 
implications and secrets to him; and his acquaintance with 
the bright, idle world of chancelleries and drawing-rooms 
extends much further back than his own personal memory 
can possibly carry him. And all the time he is interested 
(to be interested is to be interesting). He tells us who was 
present, who sang, who was related to whom. As a wise friend 
remarked to me, the book is good as memoirs are good. We 
meet people on the same terms as in memoirs, and, where our 
acquaintance is left at that, the picture we get of them is satis- 
factory. Where we go deeper—as, in a novel, we should— 
the satisfaction usually ceases. The plot, apart from its length, 
is conventional. Henry Clifford is the ordinary selfish man of 
the world ; he induces his beautiful daughter Blanche to give 
up the impecunious subaltern with whom she is in love, and 
marry a desiccated Italian prince with a lot of money. Men 
continually fall in love with her, and at last she is moved, by 
the passionate wooing of a man with whom she has very little 
real sympathy, and by her own unhappiness, to contemplate 
flight. Everything is arranged: everything is stopped by her 
husband’s sudden, queer and paralysing illness. We then 
take a leap forward, and find her, as an older woman, tied to 
an apparently bedridden husband and wooed by a young 
lover. She is pious and circumspect ; but she loves her lover ; 
and they sit hand-in-hand in the dusk, till the bedridden 
husband rises from his bed and finds them. This is the great 
scene. The method is laid aside ; the tempo is altered ; romance 
and excitement have their way. But we are still much less 
than half through the book. The husband dies: the lover 
renews acquaintance with Blanche, and she—though he is now 
in love with somebody else, and she knows it—traps him into 
marriage. The somebody else also marries: the two couples 
know each other intimately: there is jealousy and unease. 
Remains yet another lap to the race, but I will not give away 
the conclusion. 

Good memoirs, then: admirable memoirs: but, as a novel, 
something of a failure. In one central attempt, however, Mr. 
Baring has aimed so high that even failure is magnificent. He 
has tried, as so many thousands of poets and novelists have 
tried, to give the impression of intoxicating, head-turning, 
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heartrending beauty. There are few places in literature where 
this impression is achieved. Shakespeare achieves it with 
Desdemona, Tolstoy with Anna Karenina: Homer achieves 
it, incomparably, in five lines of the third Iliad, describing what 
the old men on the wall of Troy felt when they saw Helen. With 
such rare instances in mind, to say that Mr. Baring, handicapped 
by his method, fails, is in itself a compliment. 

Judged as what it is (an odd but intelligible test), Mr. Walpole’s 
“romantic macabre” must be called completely successful. 
But what he has attempted here is something altogether too 
easy for his powers. Take an eccent¥ic gentleman who powders 
his face and tortures people with sharp knives: give him 
enormous wealth, and a lonely tower in Cornwall in which to 
exercise his predilections : put in his power a young and beautiful 
girl: let her be rescued by a chivalrous American gentleman 
who is handicapped by a terrible shrinking from physical pain: 
add a flight and a fog: keep the menace of excessive physical 
pain hanging over the head of him who so terribly fears it—and 
the difficulty is not to be exciting. Mr. Walpole is certainly 
exciting ; his dexterity and his experience enable him to prolong 
and aggravate the agony; but I don’t think it is a legitimate 
agony, and the glimpses he gives us into the philosophy and 
psychology of torture are not sufficient to redeem the plot and 
bring it on to a higher plane than that of the “thriller.” Yet, 
for a mere thriller, the plot is too ugly. Mr. Walpole says in 
his prefatory dedication: “‘ This is a tale and nothing but a 
tale, and all I ask is that once beginning it you will find it hard 
to lay down unfinished.” Yes, by that test, it is compietely 
successful; but it is one of the books which I should not 
read for pleasure. 

While we are supping on horrors, let us make the most of 
Mr. Metcalfe. He has not Mr. Walpole’s efficiency ; he is always 
straining after effect, and, because he allows the strain to be 
obvious, just letting the effect escape him. He is full of tricks ; 
it is fair to add that he is also full of ideas: we must hope 
that he will develop the latter and forget the former. In Picnic, 
a jolly little idyll about a curate who takes young people into 
the country and seduces one of them, I note the following trick 
in particular: on page 85, “‘ Together, then, they hurried from 
the glade ”—on page 37, ‘“‘ They ran then ’°—on page 39, “* They 
had run then, clumsily ’—on page 41, “ She started then to 
run with him.” And then, I suppose, they went for a nice 
run. The thrill has become comic. And yet the story is 
extremely well constructed: the double seduction, the storm, 
the way in which the more obvious lapse is made, by a parallel 
of circumstance, to reveal the unexpected one at the end— 
one can almost imagine that Maupassant might have built 
a story so. But how differently would he have written it! 
At the beginning of the next story, “ All day long the river 
had shone in a hard, dull light like a great, brown muscle.” 
Could anything be less like a muscle than a calm river? A 
calm river is flat: a muscle bulges. Tennyson (for a contrast) 
knew what a muscle really looked like : 

As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Running too vehemently to break upon it. 
But I will not labour Mr. Metcalfe’s defects of style ; I could 
quote examples of them for pages; and the striking thing is 
that they do not render his stories unreadable. 

Mr. Onions is never less than interesting, and in The Spite 
of Heaven he has made a welcome return towards the intel- 
lectual power of his early work, such as In Accordance with the 
— But I find some difficulty in telling what it is all 
about. 

Their sense is with their senses all mixed in, 

Destroyed by subtlety these women are ! 
Only I fear the destructive subtlety is not their own. It is 
their creator’s. His men are better. The whole tangle of 
delicate emotional relationships, of doubts and _jealousies, 
which suffices for the plot until we burst into a welcome moment 
of melodrama at the end, depends upon oddities of human 
nature which are never sufficiently explained. But human 
nature is odd ; to explain it is difficult ; and Mr. Onions has at 
any rate written a story that holds the attention. 

Mr. Ward Muir is subtle too, but with a difference. He 
takes the commonest ingredients of the most conventional 
romance, salts them with wit and worldly wisdom, and serves 
them up in the shape of realism. The shy young man who 
wins money on a horse and goes to Paris (dear Paris !—gay 
Paris !—divine Paris!) to spend it: who loses his shyness : 
who attends a naughty dancing-place and “ gets off,” and gets 
on, with a charming damsel of loose principles: who nobly 
saves her from his own and other men’s baser desires, and makes 
@ good marriage for himself in the end—might he not so easily 





be too dreadful? He is, in these pages, wholly delightfy), 
I do not say that Mr. Muir quite convinces one that such thi 
happen ; but he does make one think it would be nice if they 
did. P. C. KEnnepy, 


THOMAS GRAY 


Letters of Thomas Gray. Selected by Joun BerResponp, 
World’s Classics; Oxford University Press. 2s, 

We do not know whether any of our readers, like ourselves, 
are fond of open-air —of starting for a gentle lazy strolj 
and, at the first conv t spot, stretching their listless length 
to pore upon a book. If there be such, they will welcome this 
latest little volume of the World’s Classics series, in which 
will find pleasure for many an afternoon. Mr. John Beresford has 
given us in this handy form no fewer than two hundred of Gray’s 
letters, in which is to be found the cream of the collections of 
Mr. Tovey and Dr. Paget Toynbee. So far as we can see—and 
we speak from many years’ acquaintance with those collections 
—the choice is adequate and representative ; anyone who studies 
this book will know his Gray. 

If there are better letters in the world than Gray’s we have yet 
to see them. He has perhaps none so charming as those of 
Cowper sometimes are, and none so quaintly and irresponsibly 
delightful as some of Lamb’s; but, taken as a whole, they are 
more variously interesting than any others known to us. Gray's 
own interests were so wide that the man must be narrow indeed 
who cannot find many points at which his sympathies will be 
aroused and his attention enchained. Of all English poets, with 
the one possible exception of Milton, he was the most learned: 
and the moderately learned reader is stimulated at every turn 
by contact with his mind. Steeped as he was in the literature 
of Greece, Rome, France, Italy and England, he remained himself, 
and brought to his reading an “ und ing equal or superior” ; 
his judgments are always independent and almost invariably 
sound. He passes the most difficult of all tests: he has been 
proved by time to have been rarely wrong even in his appraise- 
ments of contemporaries. Except in the case of Mason, friend- 
ship never warped his critical faculties ; and—as we are glad to 
see Mr. Beresford noticing—jealousy and prejudice affected them 
in no single case. Partly, this detachment was due to an innate 
honesty, and partly to the fact that, though in the eighteenth 
century, he was hardly of it. Atatime when Gothic architecture 
was the obvious type of barbarism, he appreciated it almost 
as enthusiastically as a Ruskin ; and at a time when the magni- 
ficent in natural scenery was the object of terror rather than of 
rapture, he, almost alone, admired and found words for his 
admiration. Let the reader, for example, after reading Gray 
on Lodore (pp. 347 sq.) turn to Johnson, and note the difference : 
“* He that mounts the precipices at Hawkestone wonders how 
he came thither, and doubts how he shall return. His walk is 
an adventure, and his departure an escape. He has not the 
tranquillity, but the horror, of solitude; a kind of turbulent 
pleasure, between fright and admiration.” 

Besides this, Gray was a botanist of almost professional 
attainments; and his remarks on art have very little of the 
eighteenth century about them. Above all, he was emphatically 
human. There is no justification for the common idea that he 
was of a cold or repellent temper. He was, it is true, often low- 
spirited ; but to us, at least, there is nothing unattractive in this 
** Jleucocholy ” or white melancholy—a disposition by no means 
inconsistent with gaiety, humour or vivacity. If, however, we 

are compelled to make admissions, we should ascribe that quality 
which disturbs some people to the fact that Gray was born out 
of due time. He was by nature intensely sensitive and symp@- 
thetic ; but his age forbade him the full and open expression of 
his emotions. It was an age in which “ enthusiasm” was shunned 
not only in religion but in everything else. Hence, as Matthew 
Arnold said, “ he never spoke out ” : there is restraint and repres- 
sion in almost everything he wrote. He felt deeply, but he was 
unable to utter his feelings. Some men of this kind have taken 
refuge in irony, others in deliberate banality: Gray could use 
both, but he preferred, as a rule, to remain silent. Where some 
expression of emotion was imperative, he was a little awkward. 
We can see, for instance, that he felt very keenly with his friends 
in their bereavements ; but, from mere dread of “ letting himself 
go,” he wraps his feelings in conventional language. Similarly 
in his descriptions : he was passionately stirred by the scenes he 
saw, but he sometimes records his sensations in a aD! 
manner. Still more markedly is this the case with religion. 
There is no doubt that he was a sincerely religious man ; butit 
was the age both of Methodism and of the repugnance Methodism 
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aroused. He could never have been a Methodist; and hence 
arises a certain chilliness in his references to religion—a chilliness 
which has often deceived superficial readers. He was shy, not 
only in the company of others, but/in his own. 

Nevertheless, all deductions being made, the letters remain the 
revelation of a peculiarly inquisitive, abundant, and yet fastidious 
and selective mind. They help us to understand his poetry, 
and also to understand why he wrote so little. That scholarship, 
ample and yet minute, which informs every one of his poems, is 
seen in the letters beginning, enlawging and consolidating. The 
poems themselves are seen in their early tentative forms, and 
gradually, by slow accretion and alteration, moulding themselves 
into the forms in which we know them. We observe his friend- 
ships starting in mere acquaintance, and cautiously deepening 
into confident intimacy—friendships which, with perhaps but 
one exception, were never broken except by death. We notice 
how, when death breaks off his older friendships, new ones 
appear, equally close and held with the same tenacity. And, as 
with his criticisms of books, his love for his friends gains in value 
from the fact that it was never blind or undiscriminating. He 
had a keen eye for the small foible and for the more serious defect ; 
and yet he loved as if he had been the dullest of men. What he 
felt he wrote, if always with a certain reticence, yet always 
sincerely, and the result is that he has unintentionally drawn 
for us his own portrait—that of a man whom, both for his 
intellectual and for his moral worth, one would have been glad 
to know. 


A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE 


The Diary of Princess Lieven, together with Some of Her Letters, 
Edited with elucidations by Harotp TemPerRLEY. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

The Nineteenth Century was the grand siécle of diplomacy. 
It was diplomacy which built up the period on the oscillating 
foundations of the Treaty of Vienna; the diplomats dominated 
the first thirty years, they survived the shocks of 1848, they 
renewed their activities in the latter half of the century, and were 
responsible to a large degree for the war of 1870 and to a less 
degree for that of 1914; and with that final catastrophe, they 
have passed away. The Metternichs, the Talleyrands, the 
Lievens—they were wise in their generation, but they seem 
foolish and dangerous in ours. Personality has faded out of 
foreign politics; and diplomacy is now a matter of bargaining 
rather than of intrigue. The fate of nations depends less on 
court events, and more on questions of commerce and finance, 
markets and tariffs. The Age of Secrecy has given way to 
the Age of Rumour ; and the clamour of the Press is as baffling 
as was the silence of the Chanceries. Princess Lieven would 
have been as perplexed by the Paris Peace Conference as Napoleon 
by the Hindenburg Line. 

Yet there are similarities, as well as differences, between her 
age and ours. Europe was exhausted after years of war, and 
crippled by debt. The nations had decided then, as now, that 
they must have peace. New ideas and new ideals were perco- 
lating through classes, which had hitherto left politics to the 
Great. In England, France and (later) Italy these ideas were 
encouraged; in Russia, Austria and Germany they were (in 
varying degrees) successfully repressed. So, in 1914, although 
the civilisation of Europe appeared to be more or less equally 
distributed, we learned to our cost that Eastern Europe was a 
hundred years behind the West. Madame Lieven would have 
been at home in St. Petersburg, Vienna or Berlin; London or 
Paris would have been quite strange to her. 

Her maiden name was Dorothea Benckendorff, and she was 
married to Count Lieven in 1800. One of the first events after 
her marriage was the assassination of the Emperor Paul. “ I was 
fifteen years old,” she writes, “‘ of a gay humour, loving episodes, 
and regarding any catastrophe very lightly, so long as it produced 
a change in the routine of the town. I thought of the next day 
with curiosity.” She gives a vivid “ and, in the main, truthful 
account” of that lurid tragedy. From 1812 to 1834 her husband 
was Russian Ambassador in London; and she came to wield 
(even allowing for her exaggerations) an extraordinary influence 
in English politics. 

Here is her diplomatic record as outlined by Mr. Temperley : 

She and her husband had been the first to suggest the return of 
the Bourbons to France. She had loved Metternich for a while, she 
had tried to convert people to his policy, and slaved with him in the 
plot pour faire sauter M. Canning. She had deluded or influenced 
adversely the susceptible Duke of Wellington and the still more 
susceptible King George for years. In 1825 she scored her first 

great diplomatic triumph, and the secret, message she brought from 


Alexander marked a turning-point in the diplomacy of England 
and of Russia. In 1826, she broke loose with incomparable cage 
from the old despotic and Holy Alliance traditions, su 
without embarrassment constitutions in Portugal and Canning in 
Greece. Her help in 1827 aided him to obtain the Premiership, 
perhaps caused the appointment of Lord Dudley (as Foreign 
Secretary), and certainly hastened the conclusion of the Treaty 
of London (16th July, 1827). Rebuffed by Wellington and by 
Aberdeen in 1828, she hampered their policy by her relations 
with the Whigs, and particularly with Grey. She nearly brought 
about the success of Leopold’s candidature for the throne of Greece, 
She, perhaps, did bring about Palmerston’s appointment as Foreign 
Minister. ‘Lhen, in 1831, in Grey’s Premiership, she secured the 
Arta-Volo boundaries for Greece. She dabbled in Belgian politics 
and financed an unsuccessful attempt to make the Prince of 
its ruler. She assuaged the bitterness of British hostility to 
Russia, over the Polish insurrection. Then, at last, she over. 
reached herself, and her intrigues in regard to Stratford Canning 
broke against the rock of Palmerston’s will . . . In da politwue & 
salon her record is certainly unique in England. Her private 
relations with diplomats and with statesmen are equally remarkable, 
She had been the lover of Prince Dolgoruki and of the Grand Duke 
Constantine ; the lover and the hater of Metternich; the enemy 
and the friend of Canning, the friend and the enemy of Aberdeen, 
of Wellington, of Palmerston; the worldly-wise Egeria of Grey; 
the friend of two English Kings, and the critic of two English 
princes; the confidante of one Russian Chancellor (Nesselrode) 
and of two Russian Emperors in succession ... She was to 
become (at the age of 52) the lover of Guizot and perhaps his wisest 
adviser. 

She was faithful to Guizot in her fashion—even after his fall, 
but she would not marry him. ‘“ She could not endure the title 
of Madame!” 

The “ Lieven Diary” (a MS. of 50 pages in French) was 
formerly in the Czar’s library, and is now in the Archives of the 
Soviet Republic. It was supposed to be “ as hopelessly lost as 
the missing books of Livy ; but there is now no doubt as to its 
authenticity.” It covers the years 1825-1830. To the Diary, 
Mr. Temperley has added other unpublished sketches by Princess 
Lieven on such subjects as Lord Dudley, Palmerston, Guizot, 
the Duke of Clarence, etc. The value of these writings is beyond 
question ; for “there are few memoir-writers who have thrown 
light on so much in so small a space, or revealed diplomatic 
secrets in so vivacious a manner.”’ It is edited with the lucidity 
and knowledge which one would expect from the historian of 
the Peace Conference ; and there is none of that tedious meander- 
ing which one associates with “‘memoirs.”” There are some 
curious mistakes in the translation from the French: sot means 
“ fool,” not “ drunkard ” ; “ spiritual’ as applied to the Grand 
Duke Constantine is evidently spirituel, which means “ witty”; 
moeurs has a wider and more social significance than the English 
word “ morals,” so Alexander was not accustomed to French 
‘“* morals,” but to French moeurs or “‘ ways.” If Czar Nicholas 
had called Napoleon III “‘ my brother” instead of “ my friend,” 
all might have been well. Mr. Temperley has got the story 
twisted, and his version of it is unintelligible. 

But these are merely slips. Mr. Temperley’s volume provides 
valuable historical material, much of which has been hitherto 
unpublished, and a vivid picture of the events and characters 
of the period, as seen through the eyes of a very remarkable 
woman. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Brigham Young. By M.R. Werner. Cape. 2ls. 


In the winter of 1846 the Mormons, who had for a dozen years 
or more been trying to establish their community in three 
different States of the American Middle West, were 
from Illinois. At Nauvoo on the Mississippi they had built 8 
town and shaped a municipality, incidentally, as always, pt 
voking their neighbours to fury. Their amazing prophet, Joseph 
Smith, had organised a local Mormon militia, called himself 
‘* General,” made a raid into national politics, and announced 
himself as candidate for the Presidency. Hostility to the Saints 
was focussed in the Mormon town. The Prophet met it p 
as Mussolini meets it to-day. Thereupon the mob killed him, 
and the Governor of Illinois issued the edict of i 
against the new sect. It was at this moment that their remark- 
able prophet-statesman emerged. 7 

Brigham Young at that time was a man of forty-five. Like 
the Mormon founder himself, he was a New Englander from 
Vermont. For a few years before the killing of Joseph Smith 
he had been the Prophet’s most trusted counsellor; and whet 
his opportunity came he was chief of the Twelve Apostles, who 
formed the Mormon executive. On the morrow of the 
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IFE in many non-Christian lands is a tragedy of 
darkness. Reports filter through from time to 
time. But the appalling bodily and spiritual 
needs of those who inhabit the dark places of the world 
are known only to those whose lives have been devoted to 
their amelioration. 
The Salvation Army has centres of operation in many 


General 


Booth has long been impressed by 


of these areas succouring the sick and needy. In the 
Indies, for instance, in addition to schools for the young, 
Industrial Homes for both men and women, Prisoners’ 
Homes, etc., the Army has established colonies for the 
unfortunate victims of Leprosy, and has achieved 
remarkable success in the reformation of Hereditary 


Criminal Tribes. 


the need for 


A BIG ADVANCE 


but through lack of funds it has remained an ideal. 


WITH THE 
APPROACHING 


SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 





of 
GENERAL 
BOOTH 


his officers feel that the opportunity is arriving for putting this scheme into operation 


THANKSGIVING MEMORIALS which shall be 

centres of Salvation service and training, are to be 

established at strategic points. The proposed new 

foundations include among many others: 

RESCUE HOME, CALCUTTA | HOSPITAL, S. CHINA. 

CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL IN- | DISPENSARY, S. AFRICA. 
STITUTION FOR INDIAN HOSPITAL, TELEGU 
CHILDREN. COUNTRY. 


TRAINING GARRISON, 
JAPAN. 





TRAINING HOME, E 
LAGOS. > 


A WORLD-WIDE APPEAL 


is being made to all those who value the work of the 
Salvation Army under its devoted Leader, and who 


realise the WORLD-WIDE NEED 


for such an undertaking. 


ORLD peace and world civilisation are rocking in 
the balance. 


Can a better safeguard be devised than to increase and equip 
the Salvationist outposts in these troubled non-Christian lands? 


It is hoped to raise at least 


£70,000 
in this country. 
The SALVATION ARMY has the 
WORKERS trained by Experience. 


Many have given a lifetime in the service of their fellows. 
METHODS tested by Experience. 
RESULTS proved by Experience. 


Readers of the “ New Statesman™ are earnestly asked to help provide the 
MEANS for this great advance. 


GIFTS, large or small, should be addressed: The Subscribers’ Secretary, 101, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., who will also be pleased to furnish further particulars. 
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that provided the infant Church with its needed asset of martyr- 
dom, Brigham Young showed his quality by setting out towards 
the West at the head of 2,000 Mormon pilgrims. They traversed 


pioneers, including three women. You may read the names on 
the pioneers’ monument which stands in the centre of Salt Lake 
City. Brigham Young, of course, averred that the Lord had 
directed him ; but, as a matter of fact, he had given diligent 
attention to the first survey map of Utah and the neighbouring 
regions. Arrived in the Valley of Salt Lake—with a glorious 
landscape before him, but a soil that was largely alkaline waste— 
he struck the ground, proclaimed that this was the place the 
Lord had appointed for the Saints, and without a day’s delay 
the Mormons began to drive the plough and plant the seed. 
They sent for the rest of their community and for twenty years 
thereafter, until the transcontinental railroad reached Salt Lake, 
the world marvelled continually, as well it might, over the story 
of the Mormon emigrants making their way along the arduous 
prairie trail—by prairie-schooner, ox-cart, or even hand-cart ; 
strange companies of simple folk, largely recruited in East and 
South London and in our industrial towns, who had sailed from 
Liverpool in shiploads of a thousand or more. 


Mr. Werner is doubtless right in saying that without Brigham 
Young the Mormons would not have grown into an important 
sect or developed the territory of Utah. He was an original 
force, a born autocrat and organiser, a state-builder. At the 
very moment of settling in the Valley he saw in his mind the plan 
of Salt Lake City and drew its lines. He was a master of 
community organisation. The Mormon Church, as shaped by 
him, is a model of subdivision and delegated authority. By a 
miracle of irrigation and farming the arid Salt Lake Valley was 
made to bloom. Brigham Young built up a great co-operative 
society, the headquarters of which, alongside the central buildings 
of the Mormon Church in Salt Lake City, attest to-day its ever- 
expanding prosperity. His lifelong passion was for hard labour 
and thrift, with home-industries as their economic expression. 
But he recognised the advent of large-scale industry, and led his 
followers from the one system towards its inevitable successor. 

Some years before Brigham Young died, in 1877, Salt Lake 
City had grown to be a world’s wonder of success, though Mor- 
monism was still a most awkward social problem for the United 
States Government—of course, on account of its peculiar 
institution. Brigham Young was an old man of seventy-one 
when he was arrested on the charge of “ lascivious cohabitation ”’ 
and kept in jail for six months. For twenty years at least the 
authorities in Washington shirked the challenge of polygamy, 
and then, after more than 1,000 Mormons had been imprisoned, 
their Church solved the difficulty by suspending the rule govern- 
ing plural marriage, not because the principle had been aban- 
doned, but in deference to the opinion of the majority and the 
law of the land. Brigham Young was in the habit of com- 
plaining, quite good-humouredly, that visitors to Salt Lake, and 
especially women visitors, showed no interest in the Mormon 
achievement or in the gospel revealed to the Latter-day Saints : 
all they wanted to ask him was how many wives he had, and, as 
Artemus Ward put it in his absurd fashion, how he liked it as 
far as he had got. The Prophet Smith had practised polygamy 
in secret. Mormon missionaries in England abused the tenet 
and denied the fact. It was, however, well established in the 
community at the time of the expulsion from Illinois—and, as 
Mr. Werner suggests, it went no little way towards softening 
the rigours of the Great Trek. In 1852, when the Salt Lake 
settlement was five years old, Brigham Young proclaimed the 
revelation on plural marriage that had come to Joseph Smith, 
and thereafter the world persisted in regarding the Latter-day 
Saints simply in their character of polygamists. Smith had 
twenty-eight wives, but almost no known children. Twenty- 
seven wives (no more, apparently) were “ sealed” to Brigham 
Young, and his acknowledged children were fifty-six. Other 
Elders surpassed him in creative valour. Plural marriage was, 
obviously, a practical philosophy for a pioneer community, 
resolved to increase the number of the righteous. Visitors to 
Salt Lake remarked upon the aggressive plainness and dowdiness 
of the Mormon women, and Mark Twain declared that any man 
who would marry more than one of them had earned a mighty 
reward. But, after all, the doctripe of increase involved the 
choice of young women, and nearly all Brigham Young’s brides 
were between sixteen and thirty. The Elders were frank in their 
assertions that their constant rejuvenation through the bedding 
of Abigails was a great and thing, and Brigham Young 


necessary 
made a practice of the “ sealing ” of one or two fresh brides to 





ee 


any colleague who had done a notable service to the community, 
He had trouble enough, as his discourses show, with 
** whining wives,” as he called them ; but the Mormon women’s 
own story has never been properly told. The whole business, 
needless to say, wrapped the Latter-day Saints in an indescribable 
atmosphere of Procreation. 

This career and personality make a gorgeous subject for the 
biographer. If Mr. Werner falls short of his own previous success 
with P. T. Barnum, the reason is that he has not disengaged his 
man from the mass of material, and from the detailed annals of 
the Church. He judged that, in order to present Brigham Young, 
it was necessary to write the Life of Joseph Smith and the 
history of Mormonism. There, undoubtedly, he made a mistake, 
Fifty pages of packed historical summary would have made an 
adequate, and a fascinating, introduction to Brigham Young, 
who might then have been hewn in the round. As it is, the book 
is packed with interest—the record of an extraordinary humans 
being and a wonderful social experiment. But Brigham Young 
is unexplained. Mr. Werner does not help us much to under. 
stand how a man of this immense ability and practical sense 
could accept so gross an imposture as Joseph Smith and tolerate 
the dreary rubbish of the Book of Mormon. 


STABILISATION AND THE GOLD 
STANDARD 


Monetary Stability. By J.R. Bewrersy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Bellerby was led to the study of monetary policy by 
previous study of the causes and remedies of unemployment. 
In 1923 he prepared an invaluable summary of the views of 
economists and monetary reformers in all countries, which was 
published under the auspices of the International Association on 
Unemployment with the title, Control of Credit as a remedy for 
Unemployment. It was a sober, non-controversial work which 
sought to show the wide measure of agreement at home and 
abroad that already exists on the question. Monetary Stability 
is in a sense a sequel to that book. Taking for granted the 
diagnosis formerly reached, the author here breaks new ground 
and adds some constructive thinking of his own to the common 
store. As before, he writes with extreme caution and sobriety; 
lie is non-contentious and tentative in his reasoning; and he 
studiously ignores the passions and prejudices, and the queer 
twists of intellectual perversity, with which the discussion of 
currency is often interwoven. Mr. Bellerby writes for fellow- 
students and not for currency cranks, old or new. 

He starts, as every practical reformer must now start, with the 
acceptance of the gold standard as the basis of the world’s mone- 
tary system. The book#was written before the resumption of 
the gold standard in Great Britain; but that event merely 
strengthens his argument. He then shows the dangers of an ill- 
regulated or so-called “‘ automatic” gold standard. If credit 
policy is to be determined in the future, as in the past, merely 
by the volume and movement of gold reserves, and the gold 
standard system is restored in identically the same form as 
before the war, then 

industry would once again be at the mercy of the gold market. . . - 

The trade cycle would again assume its “ inevitable” character. 

Fatalism would prevail once more; and the conception of a con- 

tinuous system of credit regulation based on the observation of 

industrial conditions would fade into oblivion. 
For the purposes of his investigation Mr. Bellerby assumes 
that the alternative policy of regulating credit in such a way 
as to secure the maximum stability in industry is adopted. He 
is able to show that the United States have in effect followed this 
method during the past three years, and that European countries 
have officially endorsed this policy at the Genoa Conference. 

But now arises what the author calls the “ new problem.” 
If price stability is to be the aim, how is it to be defined ? Two 
alternatives are possible. First, a definite level of prices might 
be selected as the “ constant price-normal.” The attempt would 
then be made to prevent prices fluctuating more than, say, 3 per 
cent. above or below this. The second method, which the author 
calls the “ composite” system, excludes the idea of a fixed 
normal level of prices and would allow slow long-period changes ; 
credit would be regulated not primarily by reference to an index- 
number of prices, but by consideration of general business con- 
ditions, the state of employment and indices of production, etc. 
After carefully examining the relative merits of the two systems 
by reference to ease of application, effect on total long-period 
consumption, current conceptions of social justice, influence 0D 
industrial and social relations, and practical expediency, Mr. 
Bellerby finds that the balance of advantages under most heads 
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HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers 
PALESTINE & PAMELA 


By Lapy Epira BuckMAsTER. With Photographs and two 
Designs by Epmunp Hort New. 

_ Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net (Postage 4d.) 
A pleasant and entertaining account of a journey through the Holy 
Land. This is a necessary and amusing supplement to the guide-book. 


My Wonder World 


A NATURE LOVER’S PARADISE. By Sr. Mary 
EmmanveL, O.S.B. With many illustrations and decorations by ANGELA 
CorrRELL-Dormer. Feap. 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. net (Postage 9d.) 


This is a nature stories book—-but something more, for under her love of 
birds and flowers lies a greater love, and it is this that gives the tone to her 
essays and stories. The illustrations are a sheer delight. An ideal present for 


children. 
“= Cuchulainn 
From Groves of P: AN EPIC DRAMA OF THE 
GAEL. 


By Betta Sipney WOo-r.. 
Crown $Svo, art boards. 35. net 


(Postage 4d.) 

Sketches and essays, both grave and 
gay, showing a remarkable sympathy 
with the Eastern mind. Most scenes 
are laid in Co'ombo, Ceylon. Fron‘is- 
piece and coloured end papers. 


“ A charming literary posy.” 
Conlon 











By Terence Gray. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
(Postage 9d.) 

Here the whole literature of the 
ancient Gael is treated as one and 
woven into one epic cycle. A_bril- 
liant essay precedes the play. LIllus- 
trated with many photographs from 
specially prepared models. 

“ Impressively natural and frank and 
Observer. _vital.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE TOWN OF CAMBRIDGE 


A HISTORY. By Artuur Gray, M.A., Master of Jesus College. 


Royal $wo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net (Postage 9d.). Illustrated. 

A delightful gift book, sumptuously got up. Here is a history extending over 
1,000 years, with a sketch of the conditions which gave rise to an lish 
town before the range of history. Written in a charming and scholarly style. 

With — frontispiece of the Round Church from rmann’s 
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Folks sometimes boggle at forming a 
library of their own. They have tastes. 
They have aspirations. But there lurks a 
problem: bow to house the first few 
volumes until there's an imposing array. 
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VARSITY 
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Instead of waiting for a bookcase which eventually 
must prove inadequate, start right away with a few 
Minty sections. ere is no sacrifice of appear- 
ance. You have a handsome and efficient - 
case, but you know that 

its capacity can always be 

increased to any extent, 

in any direction. 
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for large and small books, — 
for music rolls and 

records. There are styles 
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furnishing scheme. — 


The workmanship perfect, 
and the figured hard- 
woods well seasoned. The 
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close smoothly, and keep if 
your books free from dust 
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is very definitely in favour of what he calls the “‘ constant price- 
normal” system. 

In the course of the discussion he shows a remarkably wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, especially in the 
United States, and he illuminates a number of difficult points of 
theory and practice, such as the use of the Bank Rate, the 
“hidden hand” and its effects on the money market, the effect 
of State expenditure on public works during a depression, and 
the fluctuations in the stocks of commodities during the trade 
cycle. The main issue is thus a on which many other points 
of great interest are hung. It is none the less inevitable that for 
a full appreciation of Mr. Bellerby’s able and original treatise 
the reader should be pretty familiar with the best that has already 
been written on the question of monetary stabilisation. 

In this country at any rate (the position is far better in 
America) opinion still moves very slowly in favour of the new 
doctrines expounded over two years ago at the Genoa Con- 
ference. How many bankers and City Editors have understood 
them or even studied them? Our recent pre-occupation with 
the resumption of gold parity has obscured the issue and diverted 
attention from the all-important problem of international action 
to stabilise the value of gold. Mr. Bellerby’s thesis is that the 
gold standard itself must be regulated : 

By once more accepting gold as the basis of the monetary system, 

the world will be restoring, not an inert, plastic instrument, but a 

powerful force capable of prejudicing the interests of society. . . . 

Its insidious power can only be withstood by resistance pre-deter- 

mined and designed. And if price stability is to be upheld against 

the presence of gold, then one central feature of the defence must 
be a clearly-defined system of price stabilisation. 


Mr. Bellerby’s book is a sane and convincing piece of 
constructive thinking for which all who are interested in the 
monetary problem will be grateful. 


EXPRESSIONISM 


Expressionism. By Hermann Baur. Translated by R. T. 
GrisBLE. Henderson. 6s. 

Herr Hermann Bahr, with more than sixty years behind him, 
is one of those happy spirits who refuse to grow old. A born 
interpreter of the arts, he can find sympathy for the esthetic 
ebulliences of men who might be his children. He has been 
called a journalist, but the implicit sneer is without a sting ; 
for if a journalist is one who can extract the essence from 
the passing moment, Herr Bahr, by giving that essence 
vivid actuality, may very likely have acquired a longer 
immortality than some who may claim to be its more original 
interpreters. 

Nevertheless, expressionism, coming suddenly upon a man of 
middle age, who, as he says, had been an impressionist before he 
knew what impressionism was, was rather a facer. But Herr 
Bahr, asked to lecture upon the new phenomenon, though for 
the moment nonplussed, was not daunted for long. Inclined at 
first to plead the dimming spiritual eyesight of advancing years, 
he suddenly remembered Goethe ; and from Goethe, from Galton, 
from Schopenhauer and the Physiologie des Gesichtsinnes of 
Johannes Miiller, but specially from Goethe, to the study of 
whom, indeed, this little book of his is an incidental contribution 
of some value, he was able to evolve a physio-psychological 
explanation of the new mode in art which, if it is not to be 
accepted without examination, is at any rate, in its precision, 
a refreshing change from the vagueness and verbosity of many 
apologists in the same field. 

Briefly, Herr Bahr’s argument is this. We have two methods 
of seeing : we can look outward upon the world as it is, or inward 
upon a purely subjective world. The Egyptians, the archaic 
Greeks, all oriental and primitive peoples, have preferred the 
inner vision, setting up the apparently arbitrary patterns which 
they saw there to the external reality which they feared as 
inimical. The later Greeks, of what our less sophisticated 
fathers considered the great age, conquered their fear and looked 
boldly outwards ; and all the civilisations which followed them, 
Roman or Christian, have done the same. The Impressionists, 
trying to represent the external world in its quiddity, without 
any subjective alloy whatever, carried the Greek attitude to its 
logical conclusion. The Expressionists, overwhelmed by the 
menaces of modern life, have reverted to the older way. 

Herr Bahr, the old Impressionist, believes that the Expres- 
sionists have chosen the better part. But that it is only a part 
he admits. He finds the greatest art in the work of those rare 
men, a Leonardo or a Rembrandt, who have been able to bring 
the two visions to equal and synthetic terms, adding to reality 
that “‘ strangeness in the proportion” desiderated by Bacon, 





finding what Mr. Arthur Symons calls “ the great compromise 
- . - the compromise between the mind’s outline and the 
outline of visible things.” 

It is all very plausible and very disputable. Herr Bahr has 
the Viennese nimbleness of mind, more brilliant in intuitioy 
than laborious in investigation. But he has written a stimy. 
lating essay, which Mr. Gribble has translated admirably. 


CARLYLE AGAIN 


Carlyle on Cromwell and Others. By D.Atec Witson. Kegan 

Paul. 15s. 

Carlyle is perhaps the capital instance of the danger incurred jf 
you stop at half-truths. When he began to write, most depart. 
ments of literature were governed by theory. The criticism of 
poetry, of history, of fiction all proceeded in the same way ; the 
works were judged by the application of certain standards—and 
no one took the trouble to discover whether the standards were 
applicable. In consequence contemporary judgment on Keats, 
on Coleridge, on Wordsworth, on Charlotte or Emily Bronté was 
almost entirely useless. It was parallel to the attitude of a 
farmer who, confronted by a zebra or a camel, should exclaim 
contemptuously ‘*‘ That’s not a cow,” and return to the con- 
templation of the cows. The whole point of the zebra or giraffe, 
seen for the first time, is that it is not a cow ; afterwards science 
can discover those points, if there are any, in which it is one. So 
for the critics of Keats’s time the exciting and important thing 
should have been that he was not Pope; it remains for us to 
show that Pope, as well as Keats, is a poet. Carlyle found 
history in the same dry condition ; any who doubt the dryness 
should try to read Hume’s History of England. Hume was a 
great man, and a great writer; but in history he leaves out the 
men. Carlyle was determined to alter that, and in two books he 
did it superbly. The French Revolution and the Life and Letters 
of Cromwell have faults, faults of taste and proportion, but they 
do bring back to the reader the figures of the men who acted in 
the great dramas of the French and the English revolutions. 
Unfortunately, however, Carlyle, though he rebelled against it, 
was of the same time and of the same school as Mill. He couldn't 
be satisfied with practice ; he must make a theory, and so he 
made his theory of the Great Man. Now history in which the 
author concentrates on the great man is almost as misleading as 
history which ascribes everything to principles. The great man 
matters ; principles matter ; but either would be sterile without 
the huge mass of ordinary men who make history as truly as 
they make wars and end them. There are times when Carlyle 
sees this and admits it ; but from the fatal day when he became 
obsessed with Cromwell—who, of all great men, owes more than 
half his greatness to the luck of occasion, his associates and the 
whole intangible ethos of his time—he tends to forget more and 
more that great mass of ordinary men and women. Suddenly 
he discovers the Hero. It is no accident that his heroes are 
nearly always people who took the tide rather than fought 
against it; he saw a great man as a kind of microcosm of the 
thought, the superstition, or the revolt of his period—and so we 
have Luther and Knox not Erasmus, Mahomet not Gautama, 
Burns not Blake or Shelley, Cromwell and Napoleon not Czsar. 
It is doubtful, really, if Carlyle had any sympathy with rebels 
unless they were successful; there was something stubbornly 
disciplinarian in his character, and he enjoyed the spectacle of 
great men improving huge mobs of people, swaying multitudes, 
governing heedless and stupid people. He had sympathy with 
the poor ; he wrote nobly against the ghastly desolation of the 
Hungry ’Forties ; but he did not see history being made by them. 
He saw history as a kind of triumphal march, with his heroes 
on horses, caparisoned, proud, riding at the head, and directing 
the movements of the common people. J 

He sees himself in desire as such a man. Time and again in 
this volume of his great life Mr. Wilson shows us a Carlyle 
uneasy, distressed, disgusted at those manifestations of human 
life which bring men together, and give to the meanest a kind 
of communal importance. He cannot bear to see the people i0 
the church at Bruges : 

The mass was over, but these worshippers, it seemed, still lingered. 
You cannot say from their air that they were without devotion— 
yet they were painful to me; the fat priests were worse: I had # 
kind of hatred of them, a desire to kick them into the canals unless 
they ceased that fooling ! 

Carlyle, who loved and worshipped the hero who was repre- 
sentative by ability, by talent, by popular choice, could not 
bear official representatives—his hatred of priests and kings is 
just this—really not a hatred of tyranny but of democracy: 
His ideal is an intelligent, benevolent tyranny. 
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As one reads this volume, in which Mr. Wilson gives us Carlyle’s 
life from 1887 to 1848, one cannot help thinking of Jonathan 
Swift ; and beside that figure, capable of such ardent affection, 
prophet of so devastating a misanthropy, Carlyle’s figure shrinks. 
His denunciations seem shrill, and although he, too, was a man of 
many friends, there is something petty and ungracious in his 
relations to his fellows. In his relations with his wife it is 
different. Mr. Wilson’s only fault is that he will put the claims 
of Jane Welsh against those of Thomas, thus perpetuating the 
error of all previous biographers; the facts show a Carlyle 
devoted to his wife, too weak, per , in yielding to some of her 
desires, as consenting to stay in London, but still a husband far 
more in accord with his wife than are many men of letters. Of 
her Carlyle always wrote and spoke with affection ; and here he 
is shown at his best in the crisis roused by his friendship with 
Lady Ashburton. It is in his relations to other men of letters he 
shows his less desirable side. He liked Dickens and says so, yet 
he can write : 

It is worth nothing how loath we are to read great works ; how 
much more willingly we cross our legs, back to candle, feet to 
fire, over some Pickwick or other lowest trash of that nature. 
The reason is we are very indolent, very wearied and forlorn, 
and read oftenest that we may forget ourselves. Consider what 
popularity in that case must mean. 

and 

Dickens writes a Dombey and Son, Thackeray a Vanity Fair; not 
reapers they, either of them! In fact, the business of the rope- 
dancing goes to a great height .. . 

How different was Swift’s attitude to such an author as Gay ! 
Carlyle had none of that generosity which makes a great man 
recognize the greatness of work different from his own. He was 
one who desired a world to his pattern, and could not imagine 
that there was merit or utility in services to mankind which did 
not conform to his own intense but narrow standards. It is this 
unlovely aspect of his genius which has made him fall so out of 
favour with a later generation. That disfavour has gone much 
too far; and Mr. Wilson’s biography will do a useful work if it 
turns our attention to this figure in our literature, a figure which 
is, of all the men of that time, most symbolic of the unease which 
overcame our world in the days of the industrial revolution. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Immortal Dickens. By Grorce Gissinc. Palmer. Is. 

Twenty-five years since an edition of Dickens, though well started 
with prefaces by Gissing and notes by Kitton, did not succeed. Now 
nine of the prefaces, not all of them used at the time, are revived 
in this book. The late Mr. Matz, a leading Dickensian, ranks them 
in his Introduction with Forster’s Life of Dickens and Gissing’s 
Dickens: A Critical Study. That is not saying too much, but a good 
deal, perhaps, for a Dickensian who could see few blots in the Master’s 
performances. Gissing tells us in a paper of reminiscence added at 
the beginning that he renewed his intellectual zest, when he was 
tired or discouraged, with Forster’s Life, and he writes with a warm 
appreciation of the good things in the novels, and a tempered objection 
to the bad. He notices the often disastrous turn for melodrama, 
and the complete success in grotesques like Mrs. Gamp. Of women 
approaching the normal either Dickens’s experiences were exceptional, 
or his conceptions singularly unfortunate. Probably the mother 
who wished to keep him at the blacking factory influenced him, 
The comparison with Keats does not seem particularly happy. Keats 
was the slave of passion, which never touched Dickens ; his women 
were not underbred, nor do we think that Fanny Brawne was at 
all like Dickens’s Flora. The brilliance and tedious unreality of the 
early books are well hit off. We forgive Madeline Gride and Ralph 
Nickleby for the sake of Mr. Crummles, and turn often to the ill- 
constructed Martin Chuzzlewit for some of the ripest humour in the 
language. Discussions of the possibility of Dickens’s characters 
are endless, and the defence of some of them here is not altogether 
satisfying. We note that we have met a young man very like Tom 
Pinch, and found Nature plagiarising from Pickwick with a Fat Boy 
in Kent. As for the pathos, to-day we prefer the death of the first 
Mrs. Dombey to that of little Paul. The sob-stuff which the popular 
writer deliberately aimed at his public always suffered from being 
overdone. 

As these prefaces have appeared, Gissing’s more important Critical 
Study should certainly be reissued. 


The Interest Standard of Currency. 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Dick’s thesis is that the way to achieve stability of prices is 
to stabilise the Bank Rate. He has come to the conclusion that 
a high rate of interest encourages borrowing and raises prices; a 
low rate discourages borrowing and causes prices to decline. 
Economists and monetary experts old and new have therefore been 
completely mistaken, and Dr. Dick claims that he is the monetary 


By Ernst Dick, Ph.D. Allen 





Galileo, whose heresies will be unworthy of the notice of the pro- 
fessors. It is unfortunate that the exposition of his heresies j; 
extremely obscure and disconnected. Most of the book is taken 
up with lively and sometimes ingenious criticisms of Mr. Keynes, 
Prof. Fisher, English Socialists and Mr. Hartley Withers. On ong 
of the few points on which all writers on currency agree, namely, 
that “‘ dear money ” contracts credit, the author finds that they ar 
wrong. Dr. Dick, who is @ Swiss economist and an ex-Socialist, has 
certainly acquired a remarkable mastery of the English language, 
but in the process he seems to us to have become infected with what 
we are told is the typically English characteristic of “ muddle 
thinking.”’ The reader who attempts to follow the intricacies of his 
eccentric and tortuous reasoning is badly handicapped by the absence 
of an index. 


“‘A Dreamer in Christendom.” By AuGeRNoN Cecit. Bell. 7s, 64, 

These papers and review articles combine to make a book by virtue 
of their author’s point of view, which is put forward with characteristic 
charm and modesty, but with equally characteristic precision. Catholics 
alone will accept all that is implied in Mr. Cecil’s line of argument, 
whether he is discussing Vatican policy in the twentieth century or 
the position in the fifteenth of Thomas & Kempis or John Wyzeliffe, 
And perhaps he himself will see the cloven hoof of modern eclecticism 
in any appreciation of that point of view from those who do not share 
it. But what is a poor heretic to do? At the risk of appearing 
impertinent, he must needs put the part above the whole, and make 
the most of those occasions on which he can not only applaud the 
author’s skill in controversy, but can also accept his conclusions, 
It is always a pleasure to read Mr. Cecil, and only a greater pleasure 
to be able to agree with him. Even the most modern of us would 
perhaps be willing to admit that it is some qualification for the historian 
of an Age of Faith to believe in something himself. Mr. Cecil, for 
example, writes about Manning as one who believes in human nature, 
even among Cardinals. The best thing in the book is his attack on 
Mr. Lytton Strachey as the “literary valet" of the Victorian age, 
with all that profession’s incapacity for hero worship. It may be 
special pleading to say that the delay which nearly wrecked Newman's 
final recognition as a prince of the Church was due to the natural 
procrastination of Manning’s old age, or to contend that Manning 
himself was sincere when he spoke on his deathbed of the influence 
throughout his mature life of the memory of his wife. But perhaps 
there is something to be said of a treatment of even eminent 
Victorians, which would make them less clever or less cunning and 
more human, as well as more heroic, than modern psychology would 
sometimes represent them to have been. Anyhow, Mr. Cecil is still 
naive enough to have heroes, though neither Wycliffe nor Calvin 
nor Wesley is among them. The fact that an historical character has 
the reputation of a saint or of a gentleman or of a mighty man of 
battle does not at once suggest to him an opportunity of exercising at 
the expense of their reputation either his very keen critical faculty or 
his wit. 


A Short History of the American People. By Rosert G. CALDWELL. 
Vol. I, 1492-1860, Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Caldwell’s plan is for a comparatively short history, this first 
volume of 500 pages coming down to the election of Lincoln and the 
eve of the Civil War. The publisher describes it as “‘ at once an econo- 
mic, political, and human interpretation,” but it follows on the 
whole the old lines as regards the prominence given to politics, war 
and government. Dr. Caldwell, who is a professor in that vigorons 
College, the Rice Institute in Texas, has a straightforward style and 
useful gift for summary statement. His history should be serviceable 
for the English student. The publisher has gone for an unnecessary 
degree of weight in paper. This volume turns the scale at rather 
more than two and a quarter pounds. 


The Receipt Book of Mrs. Ann Blencowe, A.D. 1694. With an Intro- 
duction by Georce Saintsspury. G. Chapman. 10s. 6d. 
Readers of Pepys may remember his idea of a decent dinner. ¥ Ms. 
Blencowe of the same period gives us a good view of the comfortable 
profusion and voracity of our ancestors, and adds, suitably enough, 
some medical recipes with a “ Dyett Drink for ye spring and fall. 
The book, as Mr. Saintsbury points out in his learned and 
Introduction, is interesting in several ways. The writer had a cham 
ingly free way of spelling which disguises the meaning “of such words 
as “gentall” and “ pallats.” “Temetry” has “ puzzled the very 
elect.” Is it a misreading or misspelling of “ Fumitory,”  plast 
then well known as a detersive? We suppose “ Jensit’s Bark 
should be “ Jesuit’s.” ‘*Centry” is “Centaury.” ‘ World” (xiii.) 
should be “word.” Strong and abundant flavouring is uset 
simple dishes, and may, as is suggested, have been desirable, if n0t 
necessary, to hide the condition of meat and fish. The pike has little 
flavour in itself, and thus there is reason for the strong stuff put 
it, both here and in the recipe of the Compleat Angler. As for the 
“‘ phisical ” remedies, both “ High Spirrited ” and “ Blessed "sPills 
were available. Bleeding, dosing and immersion in cold water, Dr. 
Mead’s remedy for the bite of a mad dog, is a “ certain cure.” The 
Liverwort used is “cinereus,” not “cinercus.” A generation later 
we find the cure commended, but here it is an early tribute to Mead's 
fame. In 1694 he can hardly have been_a “ medical dictator,” 9 
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THE HOMELESS 
from the Embankment 


and Streets 
ARE A SPECIAL 


CHURCH ARMY 


In face of the 

CONCRETE PROBLEM of a HOMELESS MAN 
the Church Army makes a 

CONCRETE OFFER of FOOD AND SHELTER 
for the night, with 

AN OPPORTUNITY of FURTHER HELP IN 


return for work on the morrow. 


“The Church Army's work on the 
Embankment is one of the finest 
charitable enterprises undertaken by 
any agency.”—PUBLIC OPINION. 


The accommodation for this work is being 
extended at a cost of 


£20,000. 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed 

‘Barclays a/c., Church Army,” pay- 
able to Prebendary Carlile, .D., 55 
Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LTD. 


Chairman: Auditor: 


A. Emit Davies, L.C.C, Sir Joun Mann, K.B.E. 


The First Co-operative Investment 
Trust is an investment trust established 
on soundest lines with over 2,500 
Members. Each individual holding 
(whether the minimum of £1 or the 
maximum of £200) is spread over more 
than 150 carefully selected investments. 

Half-yearly dividends paid since incep- 
tion, at rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
without deduction of income-tax, and 
substantial reserves built up, already 
exceeding one year's dividends. 


Invested Capital now 
exceeds £150,000. 


Booklet, ** What an Investment Trust 
Is,"" sent free if mention is made of this 
paper, on application to: 

FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LTD., 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, 
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41 & 42 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row). 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English 
shepherd and other smocks; jewellery; brightly 
coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; rafhia 
and leather work; decorated bowls and boxes, 
toys; also cards, "calendars and a variety of 
things for presents. 

The Café, now attached, with its “dry” 
lunches and plain teas, conveys rare 
simplicity and charm. 
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had not begun practising in London. Some of the remedies are 
disgusting. We are surprised to see so little use made of garlic, with 
which as late as 1810 Sydney Smith worked miracles for whooping- 
cough in his parish. The book is elegantly printed for a limited issue. 


Opium. By Joun P. Gavir. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
Opium as an International Problem. By W. W. Witiovcusy. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Mr. Gavit is an American journalist of high standing, formerly 
managing-editor of the most important evening paper in New York. 
He has identified himself with the American agitation against the 
opium traffic which was energetically displayed at the international 
conferences of last winter. He spent four months at Geneva—and 
as his book shows, he made effective use of his time. His account 
of the discussions lacks nothing in vigour; and if he is severe 
upon Lord Cecil and the British-Indian representative, Sir john 
Campbell, he is none the less outspoken about the deficiencies of Mr. 
Stephen Porter, the aggressive chairman of the American delegation. 
Mr. Gavit reviews the history of the traffic, though much less tho- 
roughly than Professor Willoughby ; and he has a series of vigorous 
chapters on the Indian and Chinese aspects of the problem and on 
the conference proceedings. These amount in sum to a downright 
assault upon the British policy and record ; but, on the other hand, 
he says that “ regardless of their expressed intentions, the Americans 
in a lamentable degree have abdicated the leadership in this business 
which for a quarter of a century has been held by the United States.” 
That is a rather curious remark. American policy, to be sure, is 
free from the complications that are inseparable from any international 
problem that involves revenue. Were this not so, it is inconceivable 
that the American representative at Geneva would have behaved 
as Mr. Porter behav The important thing, however, about Mr. 
Gavit’s book is that it is the latest, and by far the most powerful, 
weapon in the hands of those American interests which are using 
opium to the injury of Britain. It is well written and makes good 
reading. It should not be left unanswered. 

Professor Willoughby’s book may be described as semi-official in 
character, being a report upon the work of the two opium conferences 
recently held in Geneva. There is a long chapter on the international 
situation as it was in 1924, before the Conference at which Mr. Porter 
and the American delegation took the action that made the question 
once again a matter of acute international controversy. This is 
followed by a summary of the Conference proceedings, and chapters 
on the different forms and uses of opium, general conclusions and 
the text of the most important documents. The volume is highly 
serviceable, and is a companion to Professor Willoughby’s China 
at the Conference, written after the Washington discussions of 1922. 


THE CITY 


TE raising*of the embargo on foreign issues is of the 
utmost importance. The attempt to bring the pound 
up to the dollar, while unofficially, but effectively, 

preventing all public offerings of foreign loans or issues, was 
a mockery, and although it will probably result in a drain upon 
our gold, the removal of the embargo is doubtless the right 
thing to do in the circumstances. We shall then see where we 
stand. Personally, I look for dearer money as a result, before 
the close of the year, and people who are operating on borrowed 
money would probably do well to reduce their loan before they 
are made to. Investors need be in no hurry to subscribe to 
any new issues unless they are exceptionally tempting, for the 
world is full of anxious borrowers willing to give very favourable 
terms. An early introduction, now that the embargo is removed, 
will be the ordinary share of the National Bank of Hungary, 
which at its present price of about 95s., yields about 7} per cent. 
This bank was constituted in 1924 with the co-operation of 
the Bank of England, and for last year paid a dividend of 8} 
per cent., which will almost certainly be improved upon this 
year. It sounds attractive, and some people are buying them 
in advance of the introduction. 
* * * 

There is still a good deal of speculative activity, and some 
people are looking for outlets for the profits they have made 
in rubbers. Despite a strong desire to sound a warning note— 
as I do not look for a continuance of good markets—I cannot 
bring myself to recommend a sale of rubber shares, as prospects 
appear to me to be better than ever. The good reports and 
dividends now being announced come from a period of ten 
months’ low prices and two months’ high prices for the com- 
modity ; next year the coffers of most of the companies will 
be overflowing and share prices should in most cases be con- 
siderably higher than they are now. Tin shares also look 
promising, and attention might be drawn to Kramat Pulai. 
This comparatively little-known tin company owns about 
2,150 acres in Perak, F.M.S., and has been a regular dividend- 
payer since 1916. At its present price of 51s. this share seems 
the best value among tin-mining shares at the moment. It 
is, in my opinion, almost safer to go in for good semi-speculative 
investments of the type named than the steady sort of invest- 


— 


ment which I am afraid is likely to “ steady ” itself in a down. 
ward direction, on account of the competition of new issues, 
+ . . 

The boom in common stocks in New York has attained 
such dimensions as to become dangerous. When I was in that 
city a year ago, a banker told me that he reckoned stock market 
activity would last a long time, not necessarily because trade 
justified it, but because (1) it was so long since the big public 
had had a boom, (2) money had accumulated in their possession, 
and (3) Wall Street thought it was about time that the mo 
became transferred to it. Ordinary trade has been kept withip 
bounds by the credit policy of the Reserve Banks, whose com. 
mercial loans show relatively small expansion since 1928, byt 
loans on stock exchange securities have grown so consid 
that a break in the market appears a probability of the near 
future. Motor shares have risen most, having, as a group, 
risen about 100 per cent. during the last six months. Their 
prosperity is based upon sales on the instalment system—ip 
fact, one begins to suspect that the great prosperity of America 
is to some extent due to the fact that the public is spending 
now the money it hopes to earn a year ahead, and that manu. 
facturers are meeting two years’ normal requirements in one 
giddy twelvemonth—and with the exception of oil shares, which 
stand on quite another footing, I consider the time has come 
when holders of American common stocks should take their 
profits and exchange into bonds and good preferred stocks, 
An oil share which should be picked up is Union Oil of California, 
price about $33.50. It is a regular dividend payer. 

. * * 


Of course, enormous profits have been made by a few American 
motor concerns, and with current talk of ‘“‘ Buy British Goods” 
it must be gratifying to patriots to know that the record in this 
respect is easily held by that well-known Canadian, Henry Ford. 
Now that there is no fear of readers buying Ford of Canada 
Units, the extraordinary record of the Ford Motor Co., of Canada, 
may safely be alluded to. The Detroit business is privately 
owned, but in 1904 Ford started a company in Canada, which 
has the exclusive rights of selling Ford cars, trucks and tractors 
throughout the British Empire, with the exception of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The capital was $125,000, in shares of 
$100, half being given to the Detroit concern. In its twenty 
years of existence the company has distributed to its share- 
holders in cash and share bonuses no less than $20,176,238, 
and as the shares have increased enormously in value, the profit 
is even greater than appears from these extraordinary figures. 
Put another way, the man who in 1905 held one share of $100 
has received cash dividends of about $11,000 and share bonuses 
having a present market value of $24,000—a total of $35,000. 
Last year the Canadian factory turned out 70,816 cars and 4,543 
tractors. The company has just formed two subsidiaries in 
Australia, where it has*hitherto been served only by distributors. 
The present price of the $100 share in New York is $650. 

A. Emu Davies. 
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The Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund. 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Patroness : 





The Children’s Country Holidays Fund was founded 
in 1884 by the late Canon Barnett, to provide a fortnight’s 
holiday for our poorest London children. The parents con- 
tribute as much as they can afford towards the cost of the 
holiday; the Fund gives the rest and makes all the arrange- 
ments. The children stay in country or seaside cottages, 
and get in close touch with all that country life means. 


There are over 700,000 children on the roll of the 
Elementary Schools of London, and from among these 
children, voluntary workers for the Fund, from sixty-four 
different Committees, send those most needing a change 
to the country for a fortnight. 

Before the war, 45,000 children were sent away every 
summer; whereas in 1925 the number was reduced to under 
27,000—the cost per child having increased considerably. 


Women who love children have formed the Publicity and 
Appeal Committee, to help the Fund. H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales is showing his interest by promising to speak at 
a luncheon in aid of it on December 9th. 

Every £1 received will send another child away. Except 
for the very poorest, all parents contribute according to 
their means. 

Money is urgently needed. Donations should be sent to 
the Lady Carson, Hon. Treasurer, C.C.H.F., Publicity and 
Appeal Committee, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





ache so? 


The cause and cure of Foot Trouble has 
been the subject of a Booklet, published 
at TWO SHILLINGS, a copy of which 
will be sent free to any interested 
reader mentioning “ The New Statesman.” 


ae Foot Fitting. 
OPPOSITE THE POLYTECHNIC, 
REGENT STREET, Ww.t. 


CHARLES H, BABER, Ltd. 
Sl. PM 


1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
The ‘‘ARETHUSA” 











TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
= 


Urgently Need £11,000 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
cantile Marine. 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil 
Employment, and many hundreds have been Emigrated 

to the British Dominions. 


Patrons: THEIR MAvESTIES Lt iy KING & QUEEN 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. ye » M.A. 

Deputy Chairman: F, H. CLAY TON. 

Chairman of So Commemtege HOWSON F. DEVITT, 

Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY 
COPELA 








THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” 
— SHIP, 

Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
LIONEL HALSEY says— 
Arethusa’ excelled.” 





164 Shaftes' 
VICE. ADMIRAL Si 
“] have never seen the ‘ 

















“€adbury ys 


the chocolates with delicious centres 


SEE THE name (Cadbury O” GYERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE 








FUNDER. INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. & 


UNDER- INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 





Inability to replace operty and goods not 
insurance may mean - a ruptcy. Complete — an 


t 
be secured by adequate insurance. E 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE co., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance Busi Tre 


A WARNING. 


PR a your clothes TURNED. Saves buying new ones. Send your Overcoats, 

Gu Costumes to the ACTUAL tailors—not middlemen. Satisfaction 
Uaranteed. Garments returned BEAUTIFULLY ~ ~[eeeeed like new. 
ice List free, or send Garments for FREE Estimate. 


SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. “ (Dept. 18), 


ne cone Duke St Street, London, E.C. 3. as _— 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets ~ - £56,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,300,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.’ 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 





























Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73- 76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 











W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 








AMAZING RESULTS OF 
SPINAL TREATMENT 


Pressure on Spinal Nerves by Malplaced Spinal 
Bones the Hidden Cause of a Great Variety of 
Ailments. 


The falls of childhood and game-playing 
exuberant youth are responsible for many 
shocks and jars to the spine, and too 
frequently individual bones are forced 
slightly out of true alignment with their 
fellows. 





COMPARE THi 
win tre One AOE 
AND THE ONE BEL0 





The adjacent nerves, which pass out from 
the Spinal Cord through small openings 
between the Spinal Bones, are thus sub- 
jected to continuous pressure. As a result 
of this pressure, the distribution of nerve 
force falls below the normal, and various 
ailments creep in and establish themselves 
in the organs and tissues. 


The Chiropractic Spine Specialist levers 
the malplaced Spinal Bones into normal 
position by a method of painless manipu- 
lation which has been described as 
“ Barkerism applied to the spine.” As the 
bones gradually return to normal alignment Treatment is given personaily 
with the progress of the treatment, the by Mr, Willoughhy Garsia, 
actual duration of which depends on the D.C. (Certificated Doctor of 
severity of the malplacements, a steadily Chiropractic), at his City Clinic, 
increasing supply of nerve energy reaches Room 28, 
the affected parts, the symptoms of varieus Chambers, 
troubles begin to subside, functional Street, London, £.C.4. Con- 
activity increases, and health becomes re- sultations free by appointment 
established with the gradual elimination of only. ‘Phone City $518, between 
the underlying cause of the diseased condi- the hours of 12—6.30 p.m. 
tions in the organs and ‘issues. (Saturdays excepted). 


Literature free by mentioning this paper and nature of ailment. 


Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


—— 





LECTURES, ETC. 





EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


GEORGE WATSON’S BOYS’ COLLEGE. 


The MERCHANT COMPANY EDUCATION BOARD invite 
applications for the POSITION of HEADMASTER at GEORGE 
WATSON’S BOYS’ COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, which will become 
vacant shortly owing to the retirement of Dr. Alison. The salary 
wil] commence at {1,000 and rise by {50 yearly to £1,250, which may 
not necessarily be the maximum. Candidates must have an Honours 
Degree of a British University, and must not be more than 45 years 
of age. The successful applicant will enter on duty on 27th April 
next or thereby. Applications, with testimonials (32 copies of each, 
which will not be returned), must be lodged with the subscriber by 
23rd November. Applicants must give the names of three referees, 
and state (1) professional training, (2) University training and degree, 
(3). experience, (4) age, and (5) present position. Candidates may 
write direct to members of the Board cline for an interview, but 
canvassing is prohibited. 

GEO. STUART, 
Secretary. 
The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. 
October 23rd, 1925. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


Aaa MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brookger, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Ioan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


NTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DEN- 


MARK. Winter Term November 3 to March 30. {30 for Board-residence 
and Tuition. Modern languages.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 2s.a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
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O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs: 

One Year post free ... 

Six Months , , ... 

One Quarter ,, 


30s. Od. 
15s. Od. 
i mp a 


and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tae New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LON DON LIBERAL CANDIDATES ASSOCIATION, 


LECTURE 
by 
PROFESSOR T. E. GREGORY. 
on “THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION oF 


WEALTH ” 
(second of a Series of Six Lectures on the “ Liberal Point of View ”) 
at 
CAXTON HALL, beter eo TUESDAY, NOVEMBER ior, 
at 8.15 p.m. 


Chairman: THE Rt. Hon. SIR JOHN SIMON, K.C., MP, 


Tickets 2s., may be obtained from Major H. L. NATHAN, I Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C. 2. 





TUESDAY, November roth, at 8 p.m. 
MORTIMER HALL, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (Nr. Queen’s Hall), 
LECTURE by CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 
“GLANDS AND THE MAN.” 
Tickets: 2s. & 1s. at Hall. Proceeds to Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 


SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded ~~ Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrauce to the Univer-ities. Junior Schoo 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar. 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


ears SCHOOL, Mayortorne 
Principals: Isape. Fry. 
Avice TRENCH. 
Thorough education on modern lines. All usual subjects; also Eoonomics and 
practical work. 
Girls 8—18; Boys 8—13. 
Bursary of {80 t annum available January, 1926, for girl over 14. Par 
ticulars on application. 


, : 
M4 LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 
7 Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art, Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmic, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 











Manor, Wendover, 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recest 
methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Bailinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurbythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLits and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, r11 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W. 11. Tel.: Latchmere 425°, 








HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estwer CASE, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EPUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THroporA E. CLARK. 


LITERARY 
£200 CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full particulars, 


post free.—Address: Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. 0 
reading fees. Established 1898. 




















| ° haere OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to us 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line pet 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for § 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw Statesman, 10 Great Quees 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
P blished 1900.) ; 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
January 16.—WORLD TOUR. 5 months. 
January 22nd.—EGYPT. 50 days. 


April 20th.—_NORTH ITALY. 5 weeks. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. ro. 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
160 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








the 





HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitatio: fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

d Breakfast and Attend tom 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 








se 


<6 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—App'y Miss K. M. Exits. 








SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
Comfortable couatry house. Large rooms, library. Centra) heating. Con- 
stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 

the islaad.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park. 





All bedrooms h. and c. 


Write for tariff.— 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
E Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms, Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.—Mrs. H. RoGERs. 


TO LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms; 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 49458, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
Speech Defects. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 


in the above subjects are given by 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


(Author of ‘Speaking Public,’ ‘ Elocution in the Pulpit,’‘ Outlines of Speeches.’) 
Terms forwarded: 401 STRAND, W.C. 2 (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) Tel.: 6697 Gerrard 


“T ONDON MERCURY,” Nos. 13 to 59 For Sale, unsoiled. 
What offers?—4 Purley Oaks Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


(Cookery Diploma.) 




















ILM SOCIETY.—A Country member would like to meet another 
subscriber (dress circle).—Box 146, NEw STATESMAN, 1o Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MUSIC BY MAIL. 
VERYTHING in Music.—Vocal, Instrumental, Educational. 
British and Foreign. Largest Stock in London.—MURDOCHS, 23 Princes 
Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


M&S C. JEANS (Dipélme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 

pA Francaises) coaches in French and German personally or by correspondence. 
Experienced. Preparation for Examinations. 

Adults.—REIDHAVEN, Earlswood Road, Redhill. 


RoOCKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ossonwes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








Conversation Classes for 








REAL SAVING.—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., Turned 

and Beautifully re Tailored just like new.—Write for descriptive price list 

f or send garments for free estimate, LONDON TURNING Co., Turning Specialists 

since 1897 (Dept. E. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. Wecollect. "Phone 
Clissold 4777. 





Hee Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Artistic Brochures and Pamphlets.—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 





A THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. All sizes 
and textures. By Post direct from Factory. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. 
Patterns and Prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, ATHREENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


L®ARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., Londoa, S.W. 1. 








AND BOOKBINDING AND LEATHERWORK.—’Xmas or 


Wedding presents. Lessons.—Fiopian & MOoRGAN, 119 Holland Park 
Avenue, W. 11. 





RA L : HARRIS.—Lewis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
irect from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request. stating 
Shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. — ; 











NOW READY 
NDEX to VOL. XXV. of THE NEW 
STATESMAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on 
request. To other readers, One Shilling, post free. 
—Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 








Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 35,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD.- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows : 
ts. 9d. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words). 
Series Rates: per line per insertion Is. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. 
for 26, or 1s. 2d, for 52 insertions. Box Numbers should 
include one line for the office address. 


MEETINGS, CON- 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 























OOKS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 415; Rousseau’s 
Confessions, illus., with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 248., pub. £3 3s. ; 
Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Anatole 

France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by Pape, 21s.; Von Hugel, The Mystical 
Element of Religion, 2 vols., 303.; Brangwyn, The Pageant of Venice, 16s.; Hamer. 
ton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; Etchings of Seymour Haden, 308.; Dumas, Cele- 
brated Crimes, 8 vols., {2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 
by Ambrose Heal, 1925, Tbe Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 28.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vols.. fine Library set, 1896, £3 10s.; Punch, 
24 vols., £3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10s. ; 
George Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 tos.; Campbell's 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, exira illus. with 350 Portraits, ete., 4 vols , 1834, {21; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 12 vols., £7 108.: Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 168., pub., 42s. ; 
Life of Sir Ricbard Burton, by bis wife, 2 vols., 1893, {2 28.; Burton's I) Penta- 
merone ; of the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1393, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
Octavo Edit., 1839. £3 1os.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz 
ist Edition, 1837, {2 2s.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols. 
258.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols’ 
1894, £2 10s.; Balfour’s Li‘e of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1902; Bewick’s 
Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 1os., 1811-16; Bradbury's History of 
Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 ss.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914 
£8 10s.; Hazlitt’s liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 25s. ; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 5s.; Hoffmann's 
Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, £4 108.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols. 1899, £2 2s. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896, Farrer 
Eaves of the World, 2 vols.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street? 
Birmingham. < 


£2 23.: 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, 421; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester ' Novels, 

8 Vols, 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., /7 ; 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 78.: 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. : 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 

Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 

Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
| Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate | 
| of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per | 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














| All communications should be addressed Tux MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
THE OXFORD MISCELLANY 


The publishers believe that this series supplies a need, a need 
that no other existing series attempts to fulfil. It does not 
contain books of which there exist several other editions. The 
books represent the choice of distinguished men of letters (the 
editors include Joun Drinkwater, E. V. Lucas, Lytton 
Srracuey, A. D. Gopiey, Sir WALTER RALEIGH, ANDREW 
Lanc, THomas Harpy). If one word had to be chosen to 
crystallise its character probably uncommon would best suit. 
But there is no deliberate attempt to be unusual: the series 
simply mirrors individual tastes. As J. C. Squire said, 
“ Most of the books of the series are off the usual beat . . . 
with any volumes in it the intelligent reader is safe.” 


The format is handsome: dark green binding with gold 
ornament, cream yellow paper wrapper, with two illustrations. 


3s. 6d. net 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED ARE 

Travels of Carl Moritz in 
England in 1782 

With an Introduction by P. E. Matueson. 
The Lives and Works of the 
Uneducated Poets 

By ROBERT SOUTHY. Edited by J. S. Cumpers. 
Select Poems of Lord de Tably 


Edited by Joun Drinkwater. 
Write for a Full List of the Series. 
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Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 
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NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Rural Land Report: 
Analysis of Proposed New System 


Full Text of Security Pact 
Trade Union Law 
Progress of the Tariff Campaign 


etc., etc. 
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6d. MONTHLY. 6s. A YEAR. 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 
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Now Ready. Volumes I to VI of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, 20s. net; half-morocco, 35s. net, per Volume. 
To be completed in 10 volumes, Imperial 8vo. A volume 
will be issued every few months. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR By WINIFRED DUKE 
Author of “ The House of Ogilvy,” “ The Laird,” etc. 

7s. 6d. net 

A very original and striking picture of the days of the 1745 Rebellion, 


which haunts the reader like the refrain of the old song “ Wae’s me for 
Prince Charlie ! ” 


BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES! 7s. 6d. net 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. With Fore. 
word by LORD ALNESS. 


These vivid essays on the Western Isles will enable readers at home or 
abroad to “behold the Hebrides” with all their scenic beauty, their 
mystic atmosphere, their romantic history and folklore. 


LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON 10s. 6d. net 
SECOND EDITION. By ROSALINE MASSON, 
Contains additional matter and an entirely new index. 


I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON ENLARGED EDITION 
Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. 6d. net 


Contains new matter, including a letter to Miss Masson from Sir 
. M. Barrie, in which he describes in his own inimitably whimsical and 
umorous vein an imaginary meeting with Stevenson. This edition 
also contains contributions from two of Stevenson's friends in America— 
strikingly intimate reminiscences from Will H. Low and an arresting 
paper by S. S. McClure. 


TALES OF THE ESKIMO 
By CAPTAIN H. T. MUNN. 3s. 6d net 


Captain Munn writes from intimate personal knowledge of this 
interesting and engaging race. _ 

Illustrated with a splendid series of photegraghe taken by the Author 
during his frequent visits to the land of the Frozen North. 


A PRAIRIE PARSON 


By R. W. CAMPBELL. 2s, 6d. net 

Captain Campbell here depicts with humour and appreciative insight 

the many unusual and varied duties that fall to the lot of the Prairie 
Parson. 








NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE TWENTY-FIVE SWORDSMEN 


Escott Lynn. 5s. net 
VEN AT GREGORY’S 
Elsie Jeanette Oxenham. 5s. net 


THE WHITE HAWK ; or, Matched against Alva 
Kent Carr. 4s. net 


THE SCHOOL IN THE WILDS (B. E. Africa) 
May Baldwin. 3s. 6d. net 


THE SCHOOL AT THE CHALET 
Elinor Brent-Dyer. 3s. 6d. net 


THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL 
Josephine Elder. 3s. 6d. net 


THE OLD TREASURE HOUSE 
Edith L. Elias. 3s. 6d. net 


THE ELVES OF THE ALPHABET 


Doris A. Pocock. 2s. 6d. net 


A charming book for young children, with dainty illustrations by 
Mo ty Benatar for each letter of the alphabet. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. PAX POODLE 
A Dog Story. Lilian Mackie. 1s. 6d. net 





COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 


BLOBBS AT THE SEASIDE 6s. net 
Illustrated by G. VERNON STOKES, A.R.B.A. 


Mr. Stokes transports the inimitable “ Blobbs” to the seaside and 
depicts his diverting adventures there. 


THE QUOKS LUXOR PRICE. 6s net 


With 6 Full-Colour and 22 Black-and-White Illustrations. 
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